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Minots Ledge Lighthouses. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
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in the middle of April, the 

storm-king held high carnival 

up and down the New England coast. 

it was the worst storm of the century, with the 

possible exception of the traditional September 

gale of 1815; and it raged with greatest fury in 
Boston Harbor. 

On shore the fierce winds unroofed buildings 
and made havoe of chimneys, turrets and sky- 
lights. A Charlestown church-spire was blown | 
down, and crushed a horse and man in its fall. 
An East Boston church was dashed in pieces, 
injuring adjacent dwellings. 

In the harbor vessels dragged their anchors. 
One schooner lost her foremast by collision, 
another rolled her foremast overboard. Some 
small craft sank at their anchors, and men were 
seen clinging for dear life to the mastheads. Six 
men tried in vain to row a boat from Long Wharf 
to the revenue cutter, a cable’s length away, so 
fierce was the wind. 

The water rose to an unprecedented height. 
Tierces of molasses floated from Long Wharf. 
Lumber wharves were swept clean by the waves 
or set on fire by the slaking of lime. The sea 
invaded State Street as far as Broad Street, and 
stood nearly two feet deep in Simpson’s hat store 
in Dock Square, and nearly three feet deep in 
some houses at the South End, while it swept over 
Washington Street on the Neck, drowned horses 
and cows in a stable on Harrison Avenue, and 
made a clean breach over Warren and Chelsea 
bridges. 

In East Boston, where the Meridian Street 
plank walk was floated off and a large area 
between the Second and Third Sections was 
under water, a touching incident occurred. A 
good woman, despite the storm, went out in the 
morning to do some work, leaving her two young | 
children at home. At noon she tried to return, 
but to her unspeakable distress, her house was 
flooded, and access to it was cut off by a wide 
stretch of impassable water. Presently two men 
came in a boat, took her to the house, beat in the 
door, and the two children were found floating 
in a cradle. within two feet of the ceiling. 

While these strange scenes were passing on 
shore, there were events still more exciting in the 
bay. Word came that Train’s fine packet-ship, | 
Plymouth Rock, was in distress off the North 
Shore. I was at that time pilot’s apprentice with 
Captain Morris on board the wreck-boat R. B. | 
Forbes, a steamer built by the famous Ericsson, 
with a high weatherly bow and powerful engines, | 
able to snap a fourteen-inch hawser like a fiddle- | 
string, and fit for any weather. 

It was with a thrill of enthusiasm that we got | 
up steam, took on board six or eight pilots and | 
made for the open sea. } 

As we passed the Outer Light the sea was 
breaking over the island, sweeping away every- 
thing movable, and the life-boat was only saved | 
by being lashed to the house. | 

A few minutes later our close-reefed mainsail, | 
which had been set to steady the boat and help | 
the steering, was blown out of the bolt-ropes ; but | 
we pressed on out into the thick-mist, roaring sea. 
Soon the Plymouth Rock was discovered, and | 
with her the Cunard steamship America and a 
bark and schooner. We turned and made for 
the port, signaling them to follow. Reaching 
Nantasket Roads, we put pilots on board, then 
made another trip outside, picked up a bark and 
two brigs, and escorted them into port. 

In these excursions, while we could not see the 
lighthouse on Minots Ledge for the driving mist | 
of the storm, we thought of it, and wondered if 
it could possibly stand the shock of those mighty 
waves, which rolled in with resistless force over 
three thousand miles of open sea. 

Alas! even then that ill-fated building was | 
a wreck, and the keeper’s assistants, Joseph 
Wilson and Joseph Antonio, faithful to the last, 
were victims of the storm-king. It was doomed 
from the first. It was structurally weak. It was, 
indeed, a two-story house on stilts, nine stout 
iron stilts, or posts, forty feet long and more, and 
firmly secured in the rock, but so put together at 
the top that no amount of diagonal bracing could 
prevent the house from swaying like a tree-top 
in a storm. The keepers were thrown from 
their feet, pitched out of their berths and made | 
seasick, and more than half the contents of a/| 
water-barrel was slopped over. 

When Mr. Bennett, the keeper, who escaped | 


F IFTY years ago, for three days 





| the ledge for a beacon, lashing it to the stumps 


la whale-line by taking a turn around athwart, 


| too busy to notice my plight and had no need of | 


THE YOUTH'S 


but sometimes had 
to ship our cable in | 
stress of weather, 
and go into port for 
shelter. 

One night, with a 
fresh easterly wind, 
heavy banks of mist were drifting in, which the 
system of bright lights at our masthead could 
hardly penetrate, and I was burning blue lights at 
intervals. Suddenly a most frightful apparition 
sprang in sight. There, not two cables’ length 
away, was a big ship bearing straight down upon 
us under a press of canvas, and no human power | 
could avert an appalling catastrophe. Instantly | 
I sprang from my place to give alarm—as| 
instantly the awful specter vanished. It was 
my own shadow suddenly projected by some 
magic of the storm upon a dense mass of moving 
sea-mist. Never since then have I been disposed | 
rn 
shadow. 

One of our diversions off Minots Ledge was | 
fishing. An occasional cod or haddock was taken | 
by line over the side, but the liveliest fishing was | 
for perch. On a smooth day, venturing among | 
the ledges in a small boat, we could look down on | 
shoals of these little fishes so thickly packed as | 
to obscure the sea-bottom, and even to present | | 
the appearance of a movable reef of rock four or | 
five feet below the surface. At such times our | 
catch could easily filla barrel. Indeed, we used 
to keep a barrel, fitted with a trap-door and small 
holes for free passage of water, fast by a tow-line 
to the steamer’s stern, and from it any day a good 
breakfast could be had at short notice. One 
morning the barrel was found empty. The 
steamer had been rolling and pitching badly 
during the night, and had jumped the lower 








| head out of the barrel. 


Another diversion was the getting of souvenirs 
from the wreck of the lighthouse. This could 
only be done on days of unusual calm, for the 
tangled mass of wreck stuff was perilous. One 


| touch of a ragged iron prong would tear a boat’s 


bilge as if it were paper. 

Several times, when the water was exceptionally 
still and clear, I could see the fog-bell, on which 
the keepers had rung the last alarm in their hour 
of supreme peril, lying a few rods north of the 
ledge, in about twenty-five feet of water. The | 
crown of the bell appeared to be broken off. | 
Not far from the bell was Mr. Bennett’s marine 
glass, which I planned to recover, but was foiled 
by the ending of our vigil at the ledge. | 

Some fragments of woodwork from the wreck 
I made into a crude frame for a picture of the 
lighthouse, and a piece of the chair used for 
access to the lighthouse in rough weather I 
carved into a wooden chain with end ornaments, 
which is represented in the heading of this article. 

But the fascination of the wreck was unfailing. 
One day our captain erected a stout spar upon 


of iron as fast and secure as the best of rope and 
first-class sailorizing could make it. The first 
| light gale swept all away like smoke. But the 
‘day gave me occasion for my closest inspection 
| of the wreck. With a small boat I plied between 
the ledge and steamer on such errands as were 
given me. The intervals I spent getting from 
| the wreck a bit of iron, a brass lamp-screw, a 
piece of signal-halyards and the like. Finally 
| I got in several fathoms of small rope the size of 


and holding on while a rising swell would pull 
up two feet of rope from the wreck, and repeating 
the process. Suddenly the nose of my boat 
caught under an iron bolt, and before I could 
disengage it she was half-full of water. I bailed 
out the water with one of my shoes, devoutly 
thankful that the men at work on the ledge were 


my service the while. 

After two months’ service the R. B. Forbes 
was relieved by the light-ship Brandywine, and 
in 1860 the present noble stone lighthouse was 
completed, a compact structure of granite, firmly 
mortised and dovetailed with consummate art 
into the living rock, on which it has stood for 
more than forty years, and bids fair to stand 
for centuries, the Eddystone Light of America. 

C. P. OSBORNE, 
Field Secretary Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. | 
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AGREEABLE SENTIMENTS. 


At a convention in Dublin a few years ago, 
several of the speakers gave pathetic pictures of 
the trials and poverty of their early days. As 
might have been expected, these reminiscences 
were not without those dazzling metaphors which | 
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by being on shore, brought a fragment of one of | forma distinguishing feature of Milesian oratory. 
the eight-inch iron posts for exhibition. on State | “There I was, gentlemen,” said one of the 
Street, men examining the rough granular frac- | speakers, in a voice husky with feeling, “a poor 
ture like that of cast iron said the wreck was a little trembling leaf of a boy with no clothes to 
fault of the material. But on second thought it | me back, no money in me pockets, and nothing 
was evident that the constant swaying of the | to put between me and black poverty that was 
lighthouse through an are of one or two feet | staring me in the face but me two heels headed 
during the storms of two winters had so granu- | for the United States, gentlemen !”’ 
lated the texture of the iron that at last it was; “I’m glad to be here to-night, gentlemen,” said 
easily broken. | another guest of the evening, “glad and proud, I 
The day after the loss of the lighthouse, the | may say. Until last week never have I set foot 
Forbes began a two months’ vigil as temporary in this the land of me birth, me own, me native 
light-ship at Minots Ledge. The first few nights land, gentlemen; and many are the changes 
we could only lie to off the ledge, and by rockets | time has wrought since me parents left here, a 
and blue lights give warning to passing vessels. boy and girl, never to return again, but living | 
After that we moored with two heavy anchors, | true sons of Erin’s sod to the day of their death !” | 
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the old academy at country road that led to his father’s farm. He 
Greenville fell the | whistled as he walked, and quick color came 
quivering shadows of |and went in his cheeks. It was good to have 
young leaves. Outside, the 
world was a glory of spring 
sunshine; inside, there was 


O* the gray roof of | one street of Greenville and swung into the 


came out, and fireflies shone through the | door at home, thinking things out for himself. 
shadows. Nathan Mead leaned on the| It was a case where faulty instruction was 
garden-gate, his white cotton shirt-sleeves | retrieved by the long, long thoughts of youth, 
gleaming in the dusk. Orville had taken | and the boy’s work on rainy days and his 
both hoes to put them away, but his father | play on the rare sunshiny afternoons that 
did not offer to let him through the gate. | were free meant progress beyond his master’s 
“It beats me,” he observed, “‘why any | ken. 
man wants a bigger congregation to see| With Hiram Allen it was different. Day 
him make a fool of himself than the one | after day he grew more gaunt and thin, and he 
where he was born. There’s Allen, just such | looked not unlike the scraggly locust-trees that 
another as you be. He set his heart on going | guarded the gray, unpainted walls of his home. 
| to college when he was a boy; sot up nights | School was over; so on the few acres of land 
| and burnt good candles studyin’. If his father that were left he toiled over the potatoes and 
the cabbages and the corn raised 
for the family’s use. As he 
bent over the bean-vines, with 








gloom in the room, except 
where, through the narrow 
window by the master’s 
desk, the light fell on two 
bent heads, a gray one and 
a brown. The man on the higher bench was 
of middle age; the boy was just sixteen. 

“No, no,’”” said the school-teacher, impa- 
tiently, “rexit is the perfect! You will never 
pass if you are not more careful about your 
grammar.” 

The young scholar flushed, and pulled his 
wristband in vexation until the white china 
button fell off. 

“I know it well enough,” he answered, 
“but I was thinking. If Cicero had really 
believed that Catiline was guilty, he wouldn’t 
have used so many big words. He’d have 
said about half a dozen, as father does when 
he’s sure what I’ve been up to.” 

The master’s great paie blue eyes looked 
down at Orville Mead with an expression hard 
to fathom. No two faces could have been 
more unlike in form and coloring. The older 
man’s smooth-shaven chin, his wrinkled fore- 
head and his gray hair seemed all of the same 
neutral tint. The boy’s face was full of vivid 
color. There was in it a certain intensity of 
expression, for the gray eyes were keen, and 
the mouth was almost, too firmly set for a boy 
of sixteen years. 

“Give your mind to your constructions now,” * 
said Hiram Allen. “You’ve no more than 
time to get ready for your examinations, if 
your father ever lets you take them.”’ 

“But I’m sure he will let me!” exclaimed 
the boy. “I asked him last night.” 

The master’s broad, great-jointed hand 
tightened on the grammar it held. It was a 
muscular hand, with.a certain vagueness of 
motion; it was better fitted for carrying many 
books than for finding the right place in one. 

“You told him, then ?’’ 

“] didn’t need to tell him,’”’ answered Orville, 
with an excited laugh. “I began by saying 
that I wanted to go to college, and that nobody 
had ever gone from this part of New York 
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his great straw hat making 
fantastic shadows on his ging- 
ham shirt, on his brown overalls 
and on the ground, he looked 
to the slow passer down the 
country road the very picture 
of idyllic peace; but volcanic 
action was going on under that 
hat. 

Hiram Allen, middle-aged, 
petrified by the long process of 
academic life, slow in his move- 
ments as in his thought, had 
reached at last his moment of 
revolt. His mother and his 
Aunt Clara, thin little gray 
women in brown calico dresses 
and green-checked aprons, wor- 
ried over his appetite, which 
could no longer be tempted by 
dried-apple sauce and raspberry 
pie. And Seth, the only one 
left of the family of children 
that Hiram had taken upon his 
shoulders long years ago, grum- 
bled at the number of times he 
was called upon to milk the 
cow and feed the old gray 
horse. The family were jealous 
of the long hours that Hiram 
spent in his little bare room 
with dormer windows. Hiram 
always had been selfish about 
his books! Aunt Clara had a 
way of hiding them in the 
whitewashed niche in the wall 
when she swept his room, but 
Hiram always brought them 
out again: the Greek dictionary, 
the Latin dictionary and the 
two grammars. The two women 
puzzled over his need for study. 

“T thought you’d learned it 
once for all, Hiram!” said his 
mother, fretfully. “Teaching 
is as bad as farming if you have 
to keep doing it all over.” 











State, and he just stopped me. ‘Allen’s been 
getting you ready behind backs this three year,’ 
he said, ‘and teaching you geometry and 
Greek and Latin and all such stuff. You 
thought nobody knew what he was up to, but | a chance to measure the strength of his step 
I’ve seen through the trick some two years | on the open road. 
and a half. Seems to me the school-teaches's| Behind, in the schoolroom, the master still sat 
had a heap of bother for some other folks’s| at his desk. He was pressing his hands 
young one. I wonder what he thinks he’ll | together until the knuckles cracked, and his 
get by it.’ ’”” | lips were repeating, in a last effort to save the 
The boy and his master both laughed, then | day, the rule and the number of the rule for 
sank into an embarrassed silence. | indirect discourse. 
“Tt’s true,” said the boy, gruffly. “You've | The life of Hiram Allen was as lonely and 
taken a lot of trouble, and —” |as barren as the rocky pastures on the hills 
The schoolmaster scrawled a little and inter- | about Greenville. All its sunshine and its 
rupted. Great, indeed, had been the trouble, | perfume and its color came from the affection 
but greater was the reward, and it was no/ of this lad. ‘Then, too, the boy’s reverence for 
subject for mere words. | the intellect that was guiding his own was 
“And then, Orville?”’ he asked, unsteadily. | food for the master’s self-esteem, for his was 
“He said, ‘I’ll think it over.” That’s mostly | not the usual vanity of a man in merely being 
his way of saying yes.” |@ man, but the subtler vanity of the half- 
Hiram Allen’s heavy shoulders drooped | student in being a scholar. 
lower over the desk. Long ago, when Orville’s hair was still 
“Give the rule and the number of the rule | yellow, this teacher had vowed to make life 
for indirect discourse,” he said, “and don’t yield up to him a college education. The 


**HE WONDERED IF THE BOY WOULD REPROACH HIM, AS HIS CONSCIENCE DID.’’ 


Hiram made no explanation, 
but he kept on his way, resolved. 
His step was firmer on the 
uncarpeted stairs than it used 
| hadn’t died, and his mother and the children | to be, and his face grew stern with purpose. 
| and his Aunt Clara hadn’t come on his hands, For four and twenty years he had beaten back 
| he’d have had his four years in college. He | the tide; now, in one irresistible flood, came 
| never got over it to this day, always hankerin’ | the demand for his own. Heart and brain 
| for something else. It ruined him for the | together revolted against the iron will that 
| plow, and he’s never been fit for nothin’ but | had mastered them so long. The action he 

to teach the academy.”’ was about to take was sin, he told himself, but 
| Orville listened patiently. The schoolmas-| once, once in a lifetime, he would follow the 
ter’s story was history, not life, to him. desire of his heart. 

| “Father,” he said, “if a man’s a fool, I “Orville,” said the schoolmaster, when the 
suppose he’s got to find it out for himself. Let | weekly lesson was over, one hot afternoon in 
me have a chance to see how big a oneI am.” | August, “I think I’ll go a piece of the way 
| “You have got some Mead sense left,” said | home with you.” 

| the old man, starting for the house, his mouth! The path across the fields to Nathan Mead’s 
| quivering with humorous pride in his son. | farm lay along the edge of a swamp and over 
* Ain’t it rather previous to talk of going before | a bit of rising ground to the brow of a hill. 
you know whether you can get in or not? If) The two strode on in silence along the narrow 
| you pass the examinations I’ll know that your| path. Hiram Allen had changed his farm 
| mind’s spoiled so you won’t ever be of use| clothes for his academic suit of dusty brown, 
to me, and I’ll try to see what I can do to keep | and he wore his weather-beaten Sunday straw 
| you in golf-sticks and long stockings.” hat. This unwonted change lent a touch of 


| 





waste your time thinking about Catiline. Do/| years of getting the boy ready had wrought | That summer was a glorious one for Orville | solemnity to the occasion. Orrville looked down 
your grammar now, and save your thinking | ties hard to break, and now, alone with the | Mead, thrilled through with expectation. In | at his shirt-sleeves and fingered his suspenders, 
until after you’ve passed.” empty desks and the plaster walls and the the nights, before going to bed, and in the | wondering if he had done right not to dress up. 
Orville bent over his book, swiftly converting | water-pail, Hiram Allen realized that he was nooning-spell after dinner, when the sun was| They stopped by a pair of bars, from which, 
a vague Intellectual doubt of his teacher into | at last to have his wish. hot on the grass in the yard, he thumbed his | in a delicate, jagged line across the east, the 
remorse for his own shortcomings. He was| ‘That evening, after supper, Orville Mead | Vergil and his Xenophon. He was no prig. Green Mountains were visible, faintly blue 
proud of the recitation that he made, not | took the other hoe and followed his father to | Perhaps in another station in life his energy | beyond the yellow stubble and parched brown 
knowing that no one listened. The ears of | the potato-patch in the garden. Something | would have gone into football. To the hungry | pasture-land. The schoolmaster drew a deep 
Hiram Allen were deaf to the boy’s voice and | throbbed within him, keeping time with the country lad the world of books was a world of | breath, as of one set free. How often that 
to the chirp of the robins outside; and for his | voices of the frogs in the swamp. |adventure where fortune would surely favor | long white road across the valley had seemed 
eyes there was only a blur of mist in the sun-| ‘‘Father,”’ said the boy, at the end of the | the brave. a possible way of escape! 
light where his book should have been. The | third row, “may I go?” | Every Saturday he walked over tothe Allen| “Orville,” he said, turning to the boy, “I 
usual look of patient disappointment on his| ‘What for?” asked the old man, at the end | place just outside the village for a lesson from | have something to tell you.”’ 
great, pale face had changed to one of dull pain. | of the sixth row. the schoolmaster, but he liked better to lieon| The young student, switching the heads off 
Half an hour later Orville trudged down the! At last it grew too dark to work. The stars | his stomach under the maple-tree by the front | the withered daisies near the bars, was busy 
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thinking out the explanation that the school- 
master had just given of a problem in geometry. 
The boy could not yet see how it explained. 

‘Tell away,” he said. 

Hiram Allen lifted his hat from his hot head, 
put it back and fumbled with his necktie before 
he found his voice. 

“IT am going to college with you,” he said, 
sheepishly. 

“You!” exclaimed the boy. The tone hurt 
the older man. So Orvilie would have spoken 
if he had caught his father playing leap-frog. 
The schoolmaster began to dig at the daisy roots 
with the toe of his unpolished boot. 

“Yes,”’ he said, looking down at the ground, 
“I’ve wanted all my life to go. Now Seth can 
do for mother and the rest for a while. I’ve 
told Abe Hogan that they’ll have to find another 
teacher for the academy for the next few years, 
and I’m going to take what I’ve got in the 
savings-bank and go.” 

He wondered if the boy would reproach him, 
as his conscience did. Yet his reasons were 
valid, and responsibility would be good for Seth. 

“T’m glad,” said Orville, shyly. His momen- 
tary sense of the absurdity of the plan had 
melted into genuine pleasure. 
fine! I can run errands for you, and you can 
help me with the studying. You won’t have to 
be examined, will you, after teaching and getting 
me ready ?”’ 

“IT suppose I shall,’ answered the school- 
master, with a little smile that suggested willing- 
ness to endure even this unnecessary indignity. 

“T say,” cried Orville, “why don’t you enter 
sophomore or junior? ‘There’s no sense in your 
having to go through all four years.” 

‘1’ rather have them all,’”’ said Hiram Allen, 
with a queer smile. 

They talked until the sun went down; then 
Orville suddenly remembered that it was milking 
time, and started on a run down the hill. The 
schoolmaster watched him with eyes whose joy 
was shaded by remorse. The loss of a college 
education was no longer an active grief to him, 
. but the sweetness of intellectual leadership he 
could not forego; and this boy, so beloved, 
should not go away from him. Then a sudden 
fear smote the watcher on the hill as he realized 
that now his bridges were burned behind him. 

“Orville! Orville!” he shouted, making a 
trumpet of his hand. “Be sure you study hard! 
You mustn’t fail in those examinations now !” 

Three weeks later the boy and his master 
journeyed together to the New England college 
town where they had decided to cast their lot. 
They were very quiet, sitting in the dingy plush 
seats, the schoolmaster wearing his Sunday suit 
of shiny black, Orville in new clothes of blue 
serge that emphasized the color of his flushed 
cheeks. The boy was very busy watching 
through the windows the disappearing landmarks 
of home. Unshed tears added to the brightness 
of his eyes; the fading goldenrod of the meadows, 
the last haystack that he recognized, and the 
memory of his father’s face as he said good-by 
complicated the algebraic meditations of the 
young scholar. There were so many unsolved 
problems to work out before the hour of trial! 

In the schoolmaster’s face, however, was neither 
grief nor thought. The pale blue eyes were full of 
dreamy joy for troubles passed and life begun. 
Let come what would after the four years with 
the lad, the present was his own. Poverty and 
perhaps remorse waited just outside the gates of 
paradise, but in the garden the air was cool and 
the apple very sweet. 

The story of the next three days is very brief. 
From their boarding-house in a side street of the 
green college town the two companions issued 
every morning, armed with blotting-paper and 
with fountain pens. For both, the memories of 
each day were made up of long, bare walls; of 
rows of benches where foiling fellow students 
bent, flushed and disheveled, over blue books; 


of lists of printed questions that had a way of | 


swimming across the page. 

At the desk on the platform at the end of the 
room some one always presided, looking down 
with amused or with sympathetic eyes, as the 
case might be, at the gray-haired man and the 
boy working side by side. At the end of 
the second day Orville marched home in ‘deep 
gloom of spirit. He stretched himself out on the 
bea and buried his face in the limp white coverlet. 
If he had been a giri, he would have cried. 

“T’ve failed in Greek!’’ he groaned. ‘I know 
I have! And you will be ashamed of me! If 
you fail in three of the examinations they won’t 
let you into college at all.” 

The schoolmaster yearned to place his hand 
on the boy’s head and comfort him. 
stood by the window, turning his back. 

“Don’t worry!’’ he said. 
passed in everything so far. You’ve studied 
faithfully, and I’ve taught you the best I know.” 

There was one more day of long sessions, 


effort had to be made to quiet upset nerves and 
reckless pulses. As the schoolmaster wrote 
steadily, he was worried, as he had been before, 
by seeing that Orville gazed out of the window 
as if lost in thought. The boy ought not to 
waste time like that! Even Hiram Allen felt 
occasionally a slight pang of misgiving when he 
studied the questions. They were not quite 
what he had expected, for they belonged to a 
new order of college examinations, demanding 
more than mere text-work, throwing the student 


“It will be just | 


Instead, he | 


“I’m sure you’ve | 
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into deep water and leaving him to swim if he 


and unnerved the hand that held the pen, but 
it was all for the boy. Orville was not prepared 
for this! 

After this, there was a morning of vacant 
waiting to know the result. Four times the 
|master and the boy went to the post-office, 
| asking in vain for the notes that would end their 
| suspense. Orville, all pretense of good courage 
| gone, walked the streets with his hands in his 
pockets, the white line round his mouth growing 
clearer and clearer in the noonday sun. He could 
not eat his dinner, and the schoolmaster, stung 
with pity, refused the apple-pie dessert and 
followed the boy again to the office. 

This time the notes were there. Orville’s 
| hand trembled so that he could hardly open the 

envelope addressed to him. 
| “They’ve let me in!” he cried. ‘There’s 
| only one thing in which I didn’t pass, English— 
| ‘a light condition,’ it says.” : 
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By William T. Hornaday, Director 


HE superb reptile-house of the 
i New York Zoological Park 

was rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Its great main hall was 
swarming with workmen, who were 
concreting the alligator pool, finish- 
ing the big wall cases, dividing the 
central “installation’’ for turtles, and 
doing a hundred other things. The 
opening day was relentlessly draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, and we were 
anxiously assembling live beasts, 
birds and reptiles with which to fill 
the various installations that would be opened 
to the public on that occasion. 


his stock of live serpents, and made many 
purchases. The most important acquisition was 
a black-tailed python, between fourteen and 
fifteen feet long, fresh from some East Indian 


make it a genuine prize. 
In a collection a snake 
which feeds freely is 
worth about twice as 
much as one which does 
| not, for it will live twice 
as long as one which 
requires to have its food 
forced down its throat 
with a ramrod. 

Pending the completion 
of our reptile-house, bird- 
house, small mammals’ 
house, bear dens and a 
dozen other things, we 
quartered all our live 
stock in a closed yard at 
the rear of the storehouse. 
A cleared space in the 
forest about one hundred 
feet square had been 
enclosed by a tight board 
fence, and in this were 
dozens of temporary cages 
and pens of all sizes, filled 
with wild creatures, im- 
patiently awaiting the 
opening day—and better 
quarters. In one corner 
of this yard we had 
hurriedly erected a cook- 
house, which in appear- 
}ance was similar to a 
| Western claim shanty. 
| It stood low upon the 
| ground, and the most conspicuous object within 
| it was a lively, great ant-eater, whose wire house 

extended quite across one end of the room. 

In that portion of the yard where several dozen 
glass-fronted snake-boxes were arranged under a 
shed one of our carpenters built for the python, 
under Mr. Ditmars’s direction, a large box cage, 
with a front of wire netting and glass. Compared 
with the other snake-boxes, it was a very preten- 
tious affair, as befitted the “star boarder.” 

The python was expected by express on a 
certain day, but when I left the park at nearly 
seven o’clock it had not arrived, and seemed very 
| unlikely to do so that night. 
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I.—Trouble With a Python. 
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A great wave of joy swept over the school- | things, likely and unlikely; and presently t), 


crumpling, as he did so, his own unopened note. 

“We don’t need to read yours,” said Orville. 
But the schoolmaster, moved by that subtle 
instinct which made him try to show the boy 
that in all things now they stood on the same 
footing, tore it open, holding it out for his 
companion to read. 





The tragedy of his life was stated very clearly 
in two typewritten lines. Hiram Allen was | 
notified that he had failed in four examinations, 
and therefore could not enter the freshman | 
class. 

The light in Orville’s face died out, and he | 
gazed stupidly at the paper, not comprehending. 
Then he turned swiftly and faced the crowded 
street, ashamed of the tears in his eyes. 

“There’s just one thing I want you to under- 
stand,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“Whatever happens, 
whatever I succeed in, is all your doing; and 
I’ll try my best to be worthy of you, sir.” 











of the New York Zoological Park. 


stupid carpenter who built the | 
python’s cage had left a big hole, | 
four inches square, carefully con- 
cealed behind a rafter in an upper 
corner of the box. The serpent had 
arrived late the previous evening, 
and during the night had found this 
opening and joyously glided through 
to freedom. 

To think of that big serpent at 
liberty in the Zoological Park! I 
had no great fear that it would harm 
any one, but the publicity! The 
| busy place was humming with gossipy workmen 
| from all parts of the city; the reporters would 





mental vision rose columns upon columns of 
| newspaper articles headed: “Terror in the | 
Bronx! !”” “Monster Serpent Loose!!’”’ “Panic | 
in the New Zoo! !!”’ and the thought of all this 








** AS WE MARCHED ACROSS THE YARD.’? 


| be the surprise and chagrin of the Zoological 
Society, and the humiliation would be almost | 
unbearable. Truly, this was a pretty way to 
start a new Zoological Park! 
At the animal yard I found a dozen men and 
boys at work very quietly, like sensible fellows, 
| trying to find the vanished python. My first act | 
was to send for several more men and start them | 
searching systematically, but without any noise 
or fuss, through every square yard of the low 
bushes outside. Their orders were to search in 
ever-widening circles, discover the snake if 
possible, and in the event of doing so, silently to 
mark the spot and bring word to me. Leaving | 





could. Anxiety gnawed at the master’s heart | master. He took the boy’s hand and shook it, | discovered a broad mark which seemed to be t!: 


trail of the serpent, leading under the cook-ho, 

A close examination confirmed this theory, «: 
then it was also reported that no similar ty: 
could be found leading-out. A carpenter w, 
hurriedly sent for to remove the boards from 1), 
floor. : 

Now many courageous men have such « 
inborn aversion to snakes that the touch of - 
serpent’s body seems to create in them an enti 
new system of nerves, and I wondered how 1) 
men would act if we should really encounter th: 
creature with the beady brown eyes, fork 
tongue, and teeth all pointing inward—the wro) 
way for an assailant. Up to that point tl, 
search had gone on as quietly as if we had bee) 
seeking a lost piece of rope. 

Fortunately the floor boards of the cook-hou 
were nine inches wide, and in a short time one: 
them was removed. Down went four heads, a1: 
all four came up again, very hastily: ‘There |). 
is!” 

Close beside the opening in the floor lay about 
a bushel of big brown and yellow coils, and abo: 
the pile hovered the massive head of the python, 
threatening to strike the first living thing tha 
came within reach. The noise and jar of the 
carpenter’s efforts in removing the board ha! 
greatly irritated the reptile. 

Mr. Ditmars, our curator of reptiles, had py- 
vided himself with a large bag of heavy cloti 
hoping to be able to throw it mouth downwar! 
over the coils of the serpent—the usual way of 
capturing snakes at large. But there was not 
sufficient space between the floor and the serpent 


| to carry this plan into effect; and moreover, the 


serpent’s head was altogether too threatening. 
Pending further efforts, we procured boards ani 
endeavored to cut off the python’s escape, front 
and rear. 

The python waited until we had placed the 
boards to the best possible advantage, then 
uncoiled himself, shoved the boards out of position 
as if they had been so many straws put there for 
his amusement, and quickly disappeared under 
the ant-eater’s cage. 

The carpenter fell to work again to remove 
several other boards of the floor, while the 
messenger boys were stationed outside the build 


Down at Bartel’s place we anxiously examined | surely learn of the python’s escape; before my | ing to see that our quarry did not get out and 


escape to the forest. 

Inashort time the python’s head again appeared 
at one of the long, narrow openings made by the 
carpenter, but as Mr. Ditmars took a favorable 


jungle ; chosen because its size, its perfect | was more appalling to me than the countenance | position for grabbing the creature by the neck, 
condition and ravenous appetite combined to | of any wild beast I had ever met. Great would close up to the jaws, it struck at him most 


viciously. 

“Look out!’ cried some 
one, emphatically. 

Clearly, it would not 
do for any of our men t 
be seized by that savage 
creature; for although 
the python was of course 
not poisonous, and 
although we might even 
prevent it from wrapping 
itself around any one of 
us, the laceration of a 
man’s hand by that big, 
muscular mouth, filled 
with four rows of hook- 
like, backward - pointing 
teeth, would have been a 
serious matter. 

Presently the snake left 
its place under the ant- 
eater’s cage, gliding along 
the side of the building 
farthest from the door, 
alert, aggressive, and so 
ready to strike any one 
who came near its head 
that I forbade the men to 
take risks. 

As its five yards oi 
length semicircled around 
the cook-stove, part of its 
body passed under one ol 
the floor openings. ‘This 
was our opportunity, and 
in an instant two of us seized itand triumphant!) 
hauled up about six feet of the serpent’s bor) 
and tail. 

How big and muscular it was! Its skin was 
as smooth and glossy as satin and gleamed witli 
rainbow iridescence. It writhed and worked 11) 
our grasp, and pulled downward with such pow «'! 
that it required all the strength of the clic! 
forester and myself to retain any portion o! 
within our grasp. We braced ourselves, hea 
hard, and by main strength tried to pull tle 
python out backward; but not one inch cou! 
we gain. On the contrary, inches were dia 
away from us in spite of all we could do 


: ; I reached the park the following morning at this part of the hunt in full progress, I returned | believe that ten men could not have pulled tha! 
filling morning and afternoon, in which strong | half past seven o’clock, and was just opening my | to the yard. | , 
| 


| desk, when in came my office-boy, red in the face 
| and breathless from running. 


to have me help hunt for the snake. May'I go 
now ?” 
“Hunt for what ?” 
“The big snake. It escaped last night !’’ 
“What! That big python?” 
Tao.” 
“Horrors!” said I; and we turned and ran. 





Words could not do the situation justice. ‘The 


| It seemed probable that the python had crawled 
under some one of the many cages, platforms or 
have found refuge. If it had gone under anything 
else than the big, spreading storehouse building, 
which was thirty-five feet wide by one hundred | 
and thirty feet long, we might find it before it 
could escape into the forest. If, however, it had 
hidden under that extensive building, we were in | 
a quandary. 
The men continued to look under various | 





python out backward, although they mic 
possibly have torn it in two. 
All this time Mr. Ditmars kept trying to sez 


**Good morning, sir! Mr. Ditmars would like | buildings, under several of which it could easily | the python by the neck, but it was consta! ly 


alert, anxious to seize him, and gave him ! 
opportunity whatever. It was evident that w 
our unaided hands we never could master 
savage creature without an accident to some ” 
Bidding a keeper take my place at the ° 
hold” and hang on with all his strength, ! ' 
to the storeroom, and with two yards of mason 
line, a long, thin hammer-handle of hickory °"“ 
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live on canned beef all the time. Say, we got | shook his fist beyond the corner of the well. 
fired on three different times at the bridge last | Sergeant Bob leaned against the tree and laughed ; 
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» staple hurriedly driven into the end of it for the | This new move again brought up the original 
ine to pass through, I quickly made a very | six feet of body and tail which that reptile had, 


rviceable noose. Back I ran to the cook-house. | by sheer strength, pulled out of the grasp of two | night.” | then he stopped laughing and wondered how 
Mr. Merkel and Mr. Munzie, red in the face strong young men. The snake now moved; “Any one hurt?” P | long the unseen marksman would keep them 
ud perspiring profusely, were clinging desper- | forward once more, and as he came I pulled in “a | there, and if their absence from camp would be 


“Did you shoot any one?” | noticed at noon mess. 

coaxed and pulled the head into an opening,| “Don’t know. We fired back, but I guess we Every movement, it seemed, brought a shot 

holding it quite safely at the end of my stick. | didn’t hitanything. Speer of Company H, night | from the bushes. Once in a while the man in 

Instantly Mr. Ditmars seized the neck with both | before last, shot a man who tried to run the line; the thicket turned his attention to the clothes on 

hands, and the snake was ours. at least, that is what Speer reported in the the fence and shot holes in them, while the 
Dropping my line and stick 1, too, took hold | morning; but I notice that Company H’s eating owners howled at him from their cover. 

most cunningly kept its head under cover. close behind the head, and we began to walk away | fresh mutton, and the commissary hasn’t issued “Well, I guess I can stand it as long as he 
| readjusted the loop of my line at the end of | with our captive. As that magnificent and | any, either. Why can’t one of our fellows shoot can,’’ commented Bob. 

iy stick and put it close to the python’s head, | wonderfully powerful body emerged from under | one of Speer’s men? Lazy beggars!” “Yes; you’re not exposed to the wintry blasts 

1 the floor, the other men laid hold of it at intervals| “Bob,” said the other sergeant, “I’m dead |as Iam!” complained the other sergeant. 


.tely to the last two feet of the python’s tail; and 
i.e python was in a perfect rage. It darted to 
ond fro under the half-demolished floor, striking 
out viciously whenever it seemed possible to 
reach a man, and manifesting great willingness 
to fight any one. At the same time, however, it 


my line through the staple until presently I 








expecting the snake to make a strike through the 

noose. He refused. I waited patiently. Inch | and bore it along. | broke, and my credit is not good at the store, “Wiptry blasts! Why, man, the sun’s burn- 

bv ineh the tail was going under the floor. | “Keep it out straight, boys, and don’t give him | over there. They don’t know me, and —” | ing patches on me till I look like a tiled floor!” 
““We can’t hold on here much a chance to get a coil around any of us!” “They do know you, you mean!” chuckled| “Well, you aren’t lying in a small lake of 


longer !”? | 

Truly, it must have been an odd-looking | Sergeant Bob. well-water that is way below zero. Part of me 
procession that we made as we marched across; “Keep still! As I started to say, I have no is frozen; when I turn over the other part freezes, 
toward my face. As I shifted my noose into the yard with that big snake and dumped it into | money, and I’m tired of the food myself. I want | and a crash towel is small clothing, and I’m 
line, he ran his head through it, the noose flew | its cage. | to buy some crackers. Now if you have any | dirtier than when I came up here. Wouldn’t | 
taut behind his jaws, and he was caught. The hunt had lasted nearly an hour. No one| cash, and will get me a box of crackers, I’ll tell | like to get a crack at that fellow !” 

The instant I jerked the line taut the python | had been bitten and the snake was quite unhurt. | you where you can get a bath, wash your) “Say,” began Sergeant Bob after another 
drew back and endeavored to retreat, pulling with | ‘Now, boys,” said I, “let’s say nothing about | clothes, and feel like a 
the strength of aman. I gave him about a yard | this little incident for the present.” | man and a brother once 
of my line and then held him by main strength. They did keep quiet and the unexpected more.”’ 

“That small line will cut his head off!’ cried | happened. Not one of the newspapers of New| “Sergeant, the crack- 
Mr. Ditmars, in real alarm for the safety of our | York heard a word of the affair until fully three ers are yours! Where 


exclaimed the forester, desperately. 
At last the python started to move straight 


| 





prize snake. “Better let me cut it!” He) months had elapsed, and then the story was so | is that corner of para- 
whipped out his knife and poised the open blade | old that as a sensation it wasas dead as Rameses, dise?”’ 
over my precious bit of line. | and the zoo did not suffer a bit from reference to| “Holdon! Don’t be 


“No, no! Don’t cut it! We’ve got to control | it. in such a hurry. You 





his head this way or we’ll never master him | 
without getting hurt. Let go the tail and grab | 
up the body through that next opening !’’ | 





ERGEANT BOB leaned his rifle against | 
S the stack, and sat down on an upturned, 
empty soap-box in the shadow of the) 

tent, with a sigh of relief. He unbuckled his 
belt, and mopped his hot face with a red cotton 
handkerchief. | 

“There,” he said, “that’s done for one while! 
I shall not have any more guard duty for at least 
twenty-four hours, thank goodness, though we’ve | 
got none too many men and extra guard duty is 
becoming the rule.” 

“Thought you liked it?’”’ grinned the other 
sergeant, looking up from his occupation of 
poking a little sharpened stick into the recesses 
of his rifle-breech in search of dust. 

“Like it!” Sergeant Bob ejaculated ironically, 
with a disdainful wave of a grimy hand at all 
the surroundings. ; 

From the scrubby hills to the east a dusty | 
country road ran across the narrow valley, and 
disappeared in the hills to the west. The sides | 
of the hills were covered with underbrush and 
second-growth timber, with here and there a little 
whitewashed house set down box-like in a clear- 
ing. The valley was a marsh, with coarse grass 
and weeds; here and there a pool of stagnant 
water or a ditch-like stream ; little hummocks of | 
drier ground rose from it, covered with brambles 
and wild roses. 

Through the center of this valley ran the long | 
black line of a railway embankment, crossed 
midway by the wagon-road. In one of the 
angles formed by the crossing stood a country 
store, a one-storied box of gray boards. In 
another angle was a great coal-tipple, its skeleton 
frame black against the sky. From this a little 
railway straddled across the marshy ground on 
the high legs of a trestle, running back to where 
the dark mouth of a coal-shaft yawned in the 
hillside, 

Around the tipple were great piles of slack, 

waste coal-dust, screened from the dump. The 
store was built on slack; the railway embank- 
ment was made of slack; grimy hills of slack, 
cut through by the railway and the wagon-road, 
filled all the neighborhood of the tipple. 
: Some of the murky hills were on fire, smolder- 
ing at the base. They had been burning for 
years, and from them rose noxious gases. The | 
Stream that ran at their base was polluted by | 
the drainage of the slack, and on the surface of 
the water floated an iridescent, metallic scum. 

Along the wagon-road, on either side, stretched 
tows of tents; another row was placed on a little 
strip of level ground at the foot of the. railway 
fill; more tents stood in the shadow of the coal- 
tipple. In front of the store a tent held a 
telegraph instrument, placed on a barrel; and 
here a blue-clad operator listened to the busy 
ticking of the receiver. The brazen sun of a hot 
June day shone ina sky of burning blue. The 
thermometer, hung in the telegraph tent, regis- 
tere ninety-four degrees. 

Now and then a long coal-train rushed by, 
Talsing black dust in swirls, which settled again 








on tents and tipple and store. A wagon, drag- | 


sing its slow course along the road, was half- 
hidden ina gray cloud of dust. In the shade of 
the tipple or in the hot shadow of the tents 
lounged blue-clad men, with blouses unbuttoned 
or cast aside, each one trying to get a breath of 
fresh air in that valley furnace. 

Four infantry companies and a battery of the 
\uonal Guard were encamped here; four miles 
Wn the railway were two other companies, | 





Ni 


do 


| panted in the sweltering heat by day, and shiv- 


| too, the rioters from the foreign settlement came 


To-day that python occupies the second cage | go up and persuade the 
from the alligator pool, and is the handsomest, | commissary sergeant to 
although not the largest, of our many constrictors. | give you a bar of that 

imported yellow soap, 
| while I go and use my 
| influence with one of 
the hospital corps to get 
a couple of big towels.” 
“Your influence! 
You’ve got about as 
much influence as a 
and four miles in the other direction were two lance-corporal, and 
companies more. Sixteen miles of railway were | that’s next to nothing. 
held and guarded by these two battalions.| Besides, I have a 
Beyond them were troops of other regiments, towel.” 
scattered here and there along sixty miles of | “So’ve I; but we 
road, until the railway reached the waters of the | want to do this thing in 
broad Ohio. | style. We'll take our 

Night and day sentinels paced the track and | blankets for togas, and 
squads of guards watched the bridges, the coal-| do the Roman senator 
tipples and the mine buildings. Night and day | while our duds are dry- 
watchful pickets along the hills waited with ing. And my influence 
loaded rifles. | is all right, because the 

When the troops had reached the narrow | big towels are hanging 
valley, three days before, bridges and tipples behind the hospital tent, 
were burning; loaded cars had been overturned | and the fellows are 
and wrecked, and not a train was running on | at the surgeon’s tent, 
this section of one of the great railways of the | hearing a lecture on bones. Skip along after that 
country. All this was the work of rioters who | soap, now.” 
found opportunities for mischief in a strike of | “Where is this place you’re talking about?” 
coal-miners. The majority of the rioters were; “Robert, you pain me! Can’t you take it on 
alleged, by the coal-miners, to be ignorant for-| trust? There is a well —’’ 

—— Spon ar mar ~n Slavs, Italians, pe at roe And I wish I had a barrel of 
mi y mistaken men. rom it now.” 

But the great dangers of this strike, which has| “Don’t interrupt my eloquence. There is a 
now been a matter of history for some years, | well, a deep well, with clear, cold water, on a 
were at an end. Now the bridges and buildings | hillside near a ruined log house. By that well 
were safe; long trains thundered over the rails, | is a quarter section of a hogshead, once used for 
and the men who had brought about order | watering cattle, now converted by my genius 
into a bath-tub. A big elm spreads its umbra- 
geous arms over soft grass, where —”’ 

“That will do! I’m going for the soap ona 
run,” and Sergeant Bob struggled into his blouse 
and departed. 

An hour later two blanket-draped boys lay on 
the grass under the elm. The camp was out of 
sight behind a shoulder of the hill. Ona fence 
near by various garments were drying. Flecks 











ered,in the misty, chill air by night. By night, 


across the hills and fired into the camp and at 
the sentries. 

The first night this was done the bugle blew 
“To arms!” and the whole camp roused itself to 
repel an attack; now, even the pickets did not 
notice the firing unless the men came too near, 





or tried to cross the lines. of sunlight struggled through the leaves over- 
Then it was: “Halt! Who goes there?’ | head, and made a gold and green patchwork of 
“Halt! Halt! Who goes there?” ‘Halt, or| the grass. A barren corn-field, with last year’s 


I'll fire!” followed, if the man did not obey, by stalks cut close to the ground, stretched away 
the report of a rifle, and then the crashing of | up the hill to a fringe of bushes, the advance- 
bushes as the intruder fled. | guard of the forest. An old well, with a rotting 
“I wish we had been detailed for the upper | shed above a rough stone curb, was near the tree. 
post !”” growled Sergeant Bob, who had got rid | Against the well-shed leaned two rifles, with 
of his blouse and his leggings, and was now | bayonets, belts and cartridge-boxes hung on the 
meditatively regarding his dusty shoes. ramrods. 
“Why? You don’t hear any news up there;| “Now this is luxury,” said Sergeant Bob; 
this is headquarters,”’ said the other sergeant. | but if that fat lieutenant of the guard caught 
“Headquarters indeed! You can get passes us outside of lines, we’d get into trouble.”’ 
up there to go into town and getabath. You! “This is worth it, isn’t it? As some one said 
don’t have to loaf around in an atmosphere of | once, you cannot take away the dinners we have 
coal-dust all the time. And they have a barrel | eaten, and not even the fat —’’ 
of ice-water at the camp.” B-zzzt! Something sang through the air 
“What! Ice-water! You don’t mean it?” like a bee, and struck the tree-trunk near by. 
“Yes, I do!” grumbled Bob. “The major’s| B-zzzt! Another singing through the air, 
orderly told me so when he came down here. | and two white streaks arose from the enveloping 
He had a bath yesterday, a regular swim, with | blankets and sought cover hurriedly. From a 
plenty of water. We have to tramp a quarter | patch of bushes on the edge of the corn-field 
of a mile to get drinking water, and not much of |a little puff of blue smoke floated lazily upward. 
that! I tried bathing in one of those ditches. “Now, who on earth can that be? Any one 
Stood in a wash-basin to keep from sinking in | mean enough to fire at two peaceful children — 
the mud. It wasn’t a success, and I’ve got clean} Are you hurt?” asked Sergeant Bob, from 


| 


things in my knapsack, too. By George, we | behind the tree. 
always get the toughest detail of the whole lot!””| “No, I’m not, but I’m very uncomfortable.” 
“Oh, quit your growling !”” “What’s the matter?’ 


“It’s all very well for you. You’re not a duty 
sergeant, and don’t go on guard.” 

“No; but I have to stay here, and it’s ‘Ser- 
geant, do this, that and the other’ all day. Then 
there are the reports and requisitions; and every 
time one of you fellows wants to grumble you 
come to me. Yesterday you wanted to know 
why I did not give you coffee after dinner !” 

“T didn’t! I just asked if you expected us to! 


“Why, look at me!’’ said the other sergeant. 
“Here I am, lying in a puddle of ice-water.” 

“Why don’t you get out of it, then?” 

“Get out of it? These old well-boards won’t 
stop a ball, and I have to stay flat on the ground 
behind this curb. I don’t want to get shot. 
This is where you tipped over that bucket of 
water. I wish I had that villain!’ 

A shot from the thicket answered him as he 








**OH, QUIT YOUR GROWLING!”’’ 


half-hour, ‘‘can’t you get one of the rifles? The 

little snap of his gun can’t be heard at camp, but 

if you could fire one of ours, the bang would 
| bring the guard up in a hurry.” 

*T can’t reach them from here. Every time I 

stick my hand out that reprobate shoots at me. 

Wait a minute! Is your rifle loaded ?”’ 

“No; but the box is hanging on it with the 
belt, and there’s twenty rounds in it.’’ 

The other sergeant looked round and found a 

| stick. Then he reached over and poked the stick 

| through a crack in the boards, sawing it back 
| and forth until he got it against one of the rifles. 

The gun came rattling to the ground, and he 

| pulled it behind the curb. This brought out more 

| shots from the man in the bushes. 

“Is that my rifle?” asked Bob. 

“Mine, and the best one in the company, too!’’ 
| “Well, you’ll get your shoulder kicked off. 
You’ve got no clothes for padding.” 

“This rifle don’t kick. No rifle does if you 
hold it right, and I’ll make a pad of this towel. 
Of course you fellows who shut both eyes when 
you fire and hold the butt two inches from your 
| Shoulder get kicked, and no wonder.” 

“Shut both eyes? Who got the sharpshooter’s 
bar, I’d like to know? But go ahead! Blaze 
away into the hill! Noise is all we want.” 

Bang! went the rifle, and a crack from the 
bushes answered it. Half a dozen times the 
| sergeant shot, as fast as he could load and fire 

“That will do, I reckon,” he said, rubbing his 
shoulder. “They’ll think there is a battle,”’ and 

| the two chuckled as they waited for reenforce- 

ments and relief. 

“Hi, there, you men! What are you doing 
here?” It was the fat lieutenant, coming from 
behind the old log house. 

“Get back, lieutenant!” 
**You’ll get shot!” 
| “There’s a villain six feet tall up in the bushes 

there, with a Winchester! He’s kept us here 
| an hour,” explained Sergeant Bob. 

“Hey !’’ and the lieutenant dodged behind the 
log hut. From back of him the grinning faces 
of half a dozen of the guard looked out. 

“We'll get your man for you. We recon- 
noitered, saw from where the shots came, and I 
sent a squad up over the hill. They'll come 
down on his rear. But what I want to know is 
what you two are doing outside of lines?” 

“Taking a bath, sir.”’ 

“Taking a bath, eh? Well, I might overlook 
you coming out for such a commendable purpose, 

especially since you’ve been penned up already ; 
| but you’ve made me run up this hill in the sun, 
|and you ought to be court-martialed. Hello! 
The other squad has your man.” 
| There was a commotion in the bushes; then 





| 


both boys cried. 
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the corporal and the rest of the squad appeared. 
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“Says he did it for fun, sir, and that he did 


The corporal held in his hand a dingy little | not shoot to hit.” 


Flobert rifle. Two of the men led a small, 
shock-headed, dirty-faced boy. 
The _ lieutenant 


“He did it for fun, eh? Well, just bring 
along his rifle and keep it; box his ears and 


shouted with laughter. | send him home. As for you two, get into your 


“There’s your six-footer and his Winchester! | clothes and come to camp at once. When you 
Kept you here an hour! Oh, my!” and the rest | get there report at guard headquarters—that is, | 
of the guard snickered audibly. Sergeant Bob | if you don’t forget it,”’ and the lieutenant smiled 
and the other sergeant looked at each other and | as he departed. 
said nothing. 

“What does he say, corporal?” 






pink rose under the brim of the hat, 
fastened it with a swift stitch, and held 
it at arm’s length. 

“Q Althea!” Louisa cried, in a transport of 
admiration. ‘‘O Althea,”’ she repeated, appeal- 
ingly and with a note of despair, “if you only 
would!’’? Althea smiled, and pursed her lips and 
shook her head. 

“ Althea,” said Louisa, “if I could make you 
see it! It’s one chance in a hundred. Miss 
Crittenden has done splendidly. She’s made 
money, and she’d never give it up if she didn’t 
have to go out West and keep house for her 
brother. We could buy part of her stock to 
begin with, and she’d sell it cheap —”’ 

“T’ve heard it all before,”? murmured Althea. 

“Well, you’ve got to hear it again,” said her 
cousin. “She’d sell cheap, and the rent of that 
shop isn’t much. We wouldn’t have a cent to 
pay for help; you’d trim the hats, and I’d do 
everything else, everything! You know I’d 
never have thought of it, Althea, if you couldn’t 
trim hats. You’re more clever at it than any- 
body I ever saw in my life, and everybody says so. 
You’ve got more style than Miss Crittenden’s 
trimmers ever had. We'd keep all her trade and 
get more. I know we should. And I’m just 
cut out for the business part of it. Father and 
mother think we’d make a success of it. O 
Althea, it does seem as if it would be a mistake 
to let the chance go!’’ 

Althea stuck her needle into the cushion. A 
certain pride and confidence distinguished her. 
She always walked with her head well up. 

“I’m going to New York week after next, 
Louisa,” she announced. 

* Althea Loomis!” Louisa gasped. “To study 
drawing ?”’ 

Althea nodded. In a less complacent mood, 
the spectacle of Louisa’s crestfallen hopelessness 
might have touched her; but Althea’s range of 
vision fell short of Louisa. She saw only herself, 
in various future conditions, all of them exalted. 

“You know that artist that was here sketching 
last summer?” said she. “Well, I talked with 
him, and he told me which are the good art 
schools in New York, and I’ve made up my 
mind which one I’m going to.” 

Her cousin continued to gaze at her. “What 
kind of an artist are you going to be, Althea?” 
she asked. “Are you going to paint portraits or 
landscapes ?’’ She asked it in simple and genuine 
interest. Althea was pretty and clever, and had 
a wonderful talent for trimming hats, and Louisa 
presumed that she had no limitations. 

“TI don’t know yet. I shall be an artist of 
some kind,” said Althea. ‘I’ve always thought 
I’d like to be, and I’m going to begin now. It’s 
high time; I’m eighteen.” 

“But,” Louisa said, with slow bewilderment, 
“to live in New York, and study at an art school 
till you’ve learned how ‘to paint—why, Althea 
Loomis! Where will you get the money?” 

Althea’s color rose a little ; she frowned faintly. 
“From father, of course,”’ she answered. “But 
I shall pay him back every cent he gives me. 
Artists make lots of money,” she averred, “‘and 
I shall, and I shall make it all up to him ina 
year or 80, and sooner, maybe.” 

Louisa remained in a silence of blankness. 
Althea had perfected her plan without taking 
her into her confidence, and it surprised her 
utterly. She admired Althea; she had no doubt 
of her abilities ; she believed that whatever Althea 
might undertake, she would make a success of 
it. And had it not been for her own anxious 
scheme, she would unquestioningly have rejoiced 
with her now. 

But that scheme was dear to her heart. Since 
the earliest rumor that Miss Crittenden was 
before long going out of business, she had 
cherished it. She had thought it over carefully | 
and from different points of view, and she could 
foresee nothing but success for the venture. 

But, practical-minded girl that she was, she 


"7 pint 2 said Althea. She laid a last 





would not have trusted her own judgment solely : 
what had fixed her in her confidence was that 
her father and mother approved the project, | 
and until this present calamitous moment she | 


“Guess we'll forget it, won’t we, Bob?” asked 


| the other sergeant. And they did. 









had thought to carry it out. Althea had shown 
small interest in it; she had given out hints of 
plans of her own, but she had put off till now 
the full communication that had crushed Louisa’s 
last hope. 

But for the moment, above the desperate dis- 
appointment of the older girl, there rose her 
astonishment, her perplexity. Althea’s father 
was not in very easy circumstances ; he did have 
a little money saved in the bank, but Fouisa 
knew it was not much. To buy part of Miss 
Crittenden’s stock and start a business as Louisa 
had prudently and moderately planned would 
have been no great undertaking; Althea’s share 
in it would have been well within the possibilities. 
But for Althea to go to New York and study at 
an art school—the thought of it caused Louisa a 
mental gasp. 


And something else occurred to her. “But | 


your father and mother,” said she, slowly, “liked 
the idea of our taking Miss Critten- 
den’s business. They thought it 
would be a good thing; they said 
they did.” 

“Well, they did think so,” said 
Althea, “but they’re willing I 
should do what I want to; they 
wouldn’t put a straw in my way. 
There, now you know all about it. 
And I’m going in two weeks,” 
Althea ended, conclusively. “Try 
on your hat.” 

It was Tuesday, criticism day 
at the art school. Althea’s turn 
had come and gone; the instructor 
had looked at her drawing from a 
great plaster cast of a leonine 
human head, had given his few 
words of advice, and had passed 
to the next easel. 

It was Althea’s sixth criticism ; 
she had been at work for three 
weeks. She had awaited her turn 
always with eagerness, and always 
she had been dissatisfied and dis- 
appointed. The artist had not 
said much, one way or the ether. 
He had not criticized her draw- 
ings severely, but neither had he 
praised them. 

Althea now sat biting her char- 
coal crayon and listening to what 
he was saying to the next girl. 
He was commending her work so 
distinctly and vigorously that all 
within a wide radius looked and 
listened. The girl was small 
and pale-faced and red-haired, and 
secretly Althea marveled much. 
“It’s her subject,” she thought. 
“She’s drawing the disk-thrower. 
I'll try a figure next time.’ 

Not yet had she quite rid herself 
of the feeling that had possessed 
her with her first sight of the long, 
somewhat low room, with its wide 
skylight and its double border of COAL 
plaster casts. She had looked 
across the forest of easels, each 
with its young artist on a camp- 
chair or a high stool, at work with seeming 
absorption. What a lot of them! And this 
was only one of the several departments of the 
school, and the school was one of many. 

She had felt a little taken aback, a little 
discouraged ; and certain sanguine hopes, expec- 
tations of being singled out without delay by 
somebody, and helped, had died quite suddenly. 

“He liked your drawing,’’ Althea said to her 
neighbor, when the critic had left her. 

“Oh, he felt good-natured, I suppose,"’ said 
the red-haired girl, modestly. 

“What are you going to be?’ asked Althea. 
“You are going to paint, of course?” 

“No, I’m going to design; wall-paper, you 
know, and carpets and linoleums; anything. J 
thought it would be a good thing to draw from 
the antique awhile before I start in at a school 
of design; I was advised to.’’ 

The speech grated a little. It sounded as if 
the red-haired girl intended taking a good while 
about it, and to design oilcloth seemed to Althea 
a remarkably small ambition. 

She resumed her work aimlessly, keeping an 
eye on the instructor, who was making his way 
through the room. She was waiting, with an 
object. When he had reached the last pupil 
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Althea slipped from her stool, and taking up a 
square package from the floor under her easel, 
left the room with it ; she waited for the instructor 
in the long hall. 

She had planned the interview confidently, but 
now that the moment had come she felt some 
little trepidation. “I want to ask you,” she 
said—“I want to show you some drawings of 
mine, that I made before I came here; I want 
to see what you think of them.” 

She undid the bundle. The artist had noticed 
her in the classroom for her fresh comeliness 
and for the eagerness, but half-suppressed, with 
which she had heard his criticisms. He was 
due in the head class, but he took the bunch of 
drawings she gave him. 

“T wanted to hear what you thought about 
them,” Althea repeated. “I can’t tell much, just 
from your criticisms twice a week. I want to 
know something more, if it won’t trouble you.” 

The artist looked at the top drawing. “Do 
you mean to make it a profession?” he asked. 

“Yes, I want to be an artist,” said Althea. 
“T want to paint.” 

“Well,” said the artist, “that, you know, is a 
question of time. It’s a question of years.’’ 

‘Years?’ Althea repeated, staring. “I —” 
She had begun to say that she had thought she 
might be established as an artist, and working 
remuneratively, in a year or so at the most; but 
she stopped herself. 

“You didn’t expect to do it all at once?” said 
theartist, pleasantly. ‘You want to paint; well, 
first you must learn to draw, and that you are 
beginning to do now. When you can draw, it 
will be time enough to handle colors; you would 
gain nothing by beginning sooner.” 

Althea thought upon it. “Well, but,” she 
asked, anxiously, “how long would it take me? 
Or about how long? I mean, to get so I could 
| paint pictures and sell them?” She did not wish 
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the artist to fathom her ignorance of the subject, 
but her anxiety overtopped all else. 

“You know, of course,” he answered, “that 
all depends on your ability. Nothing else counts 


ability effective, but it doesn’t create it.”’ 

“And— what would you advise me?” said 
Althea. “Do you think —” 

“Any pupils I have had,” said the artist, “that 
showed talent, I have advised to go ahead, 
whether or no. Whether they have any money 
or not, it doesn’t matter; I tell them to stick to 
it, and they will succeed somehow, and make 
their mark. The world wants them.” - 

He spoke with warmth. Happy the young 
persons, Althea thought, who inspired it. She 
watched him; he was looking through her draw- 
ings somewhat rapidly. He knew what she 
wanted to know; she told him that some of them 
she had drawn from nature and that some were 
| copies of woodcuts, and then she waited for him 
| to speak. 

“You have had some practice,” he said, “but 
no instruction, I suppose? Well, instruction 
does a good deal, but a student’s style and 
strength show out in his work from the first.’ 

No shade of his expression was lost on Althea, 





formuch. Hard work is what makes a student’s 
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|and no inflection of his voice. “And you don’ 
think,” said she, “that mine—that mine shows —”’ 

““When anybody asks me a question like that,’’ 
said the artist, “I tell him the truth, because 

take it that the truth is what he wants, the trut! 
as I see it. I think your work shows son 
artistic taste and feeling, and I think there a: 
lines of art in which you might succeed ; I haven’: 
a doubt of it. But painting—that is a grea: 
undertaking. A young woman should be prett, 
sure of her ability. If you wanted it for an 
accomplishment, for a pastime, I should tell you 
to go on with it; but if you are going into it as a 
serious occupation—I wish I could say what yo. 
want me to, but if you want my true opinion —”’ 

“T do,’’ said Althea; but at that moment some- 
body came out of the classroom, and the artist 
looked at his watch and made a hurried start for 
the upper room, taking leave of Althea with an 
apologetic smile and wave of the hand, and his 
true opinion had not been spoken. But Althea 
knew it; she had read it in his face. 

She tied up her drawings and went back to 
her place in the classroom. The shock and sting 
of her disappointment tingled all through her. 
She realized now that her own observations and 
her own instinct had begun to warn her of it, 
and that it was not all a surprise, but that dic 
not help the sharpness of it. 

She mounted her stool and went on touching 
up Homer’s curls, but she hardly saw the 
drawing. One thought filled her, one oppressive 
thought. “I tried to do too much. I didn’t 
think anything ordinary was good enough for 
me. I thought I must do something great, 
because it was I. I never once thought that it 
might not be in me, but it isn’t.” 

She faced the truth, now that it stood like a 
rock in her path. It was a bitter thing enough, 
but it did not quite stagger her. She was not the 
girl to be easily and totally confounded. She 
had made her venture boldly, and 
courage was not all gone; enough 
of it was left to give her hapless 
thoughts a push into a practical 
channel. When she walked to her 
boarding -house at lunch-time, 
already she was asking herself 
keenly, What next? 

On her table in her room she 
found a letter from her mother. 
It was a long letter, a motherly, 
good letter, and Althea read it 
with full interest. She had to 
read to the very end before she 
found a tardy answer to a question 
she had asked twice. “No,” her 
mother wrote, “I haven’t got me 
a new dress. I don’t think | 
need any. I am going to turn my 
alpaca and make it over, and it 
will look about as good as new.” 

“She can’t have a new one,” 
Althea thought; “‘she can’t afford 
it. They can’t have anything 
new, not now. Every cent they 
can rake and scrape goes to me. 
I am taking it all.” 

“Louisa,” her mother’s letter 
ended, “came over a little while 
last night. She was pretty tired. 
She had been helping her father 
weed onions.”’ 

‘‘Weeding onions!’ said Althea. 
She burst into a laugh. It was 
a shaky laugh. She read again 
the last two paragraphs of her 
mother’s letter, and all at once she 
stopped laughing and blotted the 
sheet with a shower of tears. The 
bell rang for lunch, but for many 
minutes she did not heed it. With 
her head on her hand, she sat and 
thought. 

One afternoon three weeks later 
Louisa was mending a waistcoat 
of her father’s on the porch. She 

Pa had not been weeding onions that 
day, but sewing. It was past five 
o’clock, and she did not look up 
when she heard the gate opened, 
because she thought it was he! 

father; but the step that came up the walk was 
/not his. Louisa looked; then she gazed. She 
| opened her mouth and laid her hand over it: 
| then she jumped to her feet. 

‘‘Why, Althea Loomis!” said she, in a solt 
}ened scream. She threw her arms round lie! 
| cousin and kissed her, and kissed her agai. 
| “Why, Althea !’”? she repeated, because she cou! 
say no more. 

Althea sat down on the steps. She looke:! 

| well; she had on a stylish new hat, and her nek 
was dressed after a jaunty and urban fashiv 
which struck Louisa’s appreciative eyes at on 

“You didn’t expect me,”’ said she. 

“Of course not! Not till Thanksgiving, 21) 
way,”’ said Louisa. 

“T changed my mind,” said Althea. “I’ve 
come home, and I’ve come to stay. I am g0''! 
into the millinery business. I am going to t'° 
Miss Crittenden’s business; don’t you think ‘= 
a good idea? I shall take some of her stock, «:!! 
I bought quite a line of goods in the city, an“ 

| they will be here by to-morrow. I want 4 
| partner; do you know of anybody —’’ 

“Althea !”’ said Louisa. 

“It’s so,” said Althea. “Ask mother; 25 
Miss Crittenden. I wrote to mother as soo! #5 
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| made up my mind about it, and she told Miss mother pinching—no, I couldn’t do it. 
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Crittenden. I wanted to surprise you, you dear | know I was selfish from the beginning, Louisa, 


ching, you!”” 
“You have,” said Louisa. “O Althea!” Her | 


| and I made a big mistake, and I found it out. | 
“He said my work showed some artistic taste, 


eager joy lightened the blankness of her face, but | | and that there were lines of art I might succeed 


her unbelief eclipsed it. “Then—why—what 
have you been doing, Althea ?’’ said she. 

“For the last three weeks I’ve been taking a 
course in millinery,” said Althea, “or part of 
one. I shall go back and finish it after awhile, 
but I wanted to come home and start in in plenty 
of time for the fall trade. I wanted people to 
know about us. Don’t you think it will be a 
good plan to put a big advertisement in the 
paper? A whole column; I’ve thought out 
what we’ll say.” 

But Louisa, who was always tenderly large- 
hearted, was looking at her. “What happened, 
Althea?” was her simple question. 

And Althea told her. “I could have stuck it 
out,’’ she ended, “I could have done something, 


I suppose, if I had kept at it. But I thought it 
all out; I faced it out. I thought I was a genius, 
and 1 wasn’t; and as for cultivating a poor 
talent, I knew I couldn’t afford that. Togo on 
using up father’s money, and keep him and | 


in. I knew what that meant. It meant hats. 

I’d better be a good milliner than a poor artist, | 
and I’d a good deal rather be. There, that is 

all. Father and mother are as pleased as can be 

to have me home again. I don’t see why we 

can’t get everything ready next week, and open 

up the week after, do you?” 

Her cousin moved nearer to her. Her eyes 
were on Althea’s face; she laid her hand warmly 
on hers. 

*‘Althea,” she said, “I know we’ll make a 
success of it; I know you’ll never be sorry. | 
But—do you care much?’”’ she asked. Her face 
was anxious, but her fervent gladness looked out 
of her eyes, because it surged in her heart and 
would not be put down. 

Althea had seen that look in her mother’s face 
when she had met her that morning at the 
station, and she could not resist it. It raised 
within her a warmth of comfort and of courage. 

“*I don’t believe I do,”’ said Althea. 








IV.— Our Future as Shown by the Census. 
By the Hon. William R. Merriam, Director of the Census. 





V do as thorough work in census-taking 
S23} as does the United States. Certain con- 
stitutional requirements make it necessary that 
the people should be enumerated each decade, in 
order that the basis of representation in Congress 
may be fixed. It is only in later years that the 
collection of statistics has developed into a great 
search for facts concerning the material, moral 
and mental characteristics of the people. 

The mere enumeration of the population is but 
a small part of the great work assigned to the 
Census Bureau. Nations gather statistics for 
the purpose of obtaining an insight into general 
conditions. It is believed that great public faults 
or moral failings will surely be corrected when 
there is an early knowledge of their existence. 
Nations ha¥e passed from sight and civilizations 
have passed into oblivion simply because those 
persons immediately in the current failed to 
detect the rapidity with which the water was 
running. 

We are engaged at this time not only in 
counting the people of the country, but also in 
ascertaining what is the number of farms in the 
land, who occupy them, whether they are rented 
or owned, whether the owners are white or 
colored, how much is raised on each farm and 
what is its value. This investigation is conducted 
with a view of ascertaining the condition of our 
resources. One of the chief statisticians is col- 
lecting all the facts in connection with the great 
manufacturing enterprises of the land, tabulating 
their capital, their output, the number of their 
employees, and the average amount of wages 
paid each laboring man. Another is busy in 
securing information concerning the average 
number of deaths, the diseases from which people 
die, and other pertinent facts of sociology. 


A Great Photograph. 


ATER we shall make a special inquiry 

into the number of religious bodies of 
§ the country and their membership, facts 
concerning public indebtedness, taxation and 
expenditures, electric light and power, telephone 
and telegraph; estimate the value of the mines 
and the number of people engaged in working 
them, and conduct many other investigations. 
When the results of all these inquiries are put 
into attractive form and presented to the public, 
they will serve as a great photograph of the 
material, moral and intellectual conditions of our 
country. 

They will indicate not only the growth in 
numbers of our people, but also our marvelous 
resources of mine, forest and field; they will 
show whether or not the advance in the science 
of sanitation has reduced the death-rate in the 

‘ge cities; whether or not length of life was 

eater in the decades that have passed ; whether 





v not the number of those who attend religious | 
stitutions is increasing; whether or not pau- 


‘rism and crime are becoming more common. 
le thoughtful student of sociology will have 
‘ple information on which to base an opinion 
to ov progress or retrogression of the American 
‘opie, 

The United States is doing this work thes. 
‘ughly. No other great nation makes the 
‘lightest pretense of doing statistical work on 
our broad seale. France and Germany confine 
the pre to a mere inquiry as to the number of 
weir people; Great Britain limits her inquiry to 
‘ere statistics about the population. England 
oes her enumeration in a single night; the 
logistrars’ districts are subdiv ided, and the enu- 
.erators deliver the schedules on one day and 


our example may have a stimulating effect upon | 
other countries, and encourage them to make a 
thorough inquiry into their conditions. | 

The inerease in population within the last | 
decade is something over thirteen millions, and 
is unequaled in our history. No other nation has | 
expanded as has our own, and the percentage of | 
increase is much larger in the United States than 
in any other country. Germany, one of the more 
important nations, has grown during the last | 
decade but little over nine per cent.; England a | 
little over eleven per cent. ; France less than two 
per cent. 

Our marvelous accretions must be charged to 
the advantages accruing to 
those who come to us from 
other shores. Our vast tracts 
of unoccupied land have 
been extremely attractive to. 
foreigners. Hence in the 
agricultural sections of the 
country the increase has 
been very noticeable, both in 
the Northwest and in the 
Southwest. Yet, although 
emigration accounts for much 
of our growth, the statistics 
indicate that the number of 
people who have come to us 
from abroad with a view to 
making this their abiding- 
place has not been so great as 
in the decade ending in 1890. 

It is a well-known fact 
that in communities where 





COMPANION. 


industrial and material growth that is likely to 
occur within the next century. 


At this point it is perhaps proper to suggest that | 


many of our American people, in their patriotic 
zeal, are prone to attach too much importance to 
bigness—to the size of our aggregate population, 
and to the quantity of our wonderful resources 
of various kinds. There must be a distinction 
made between greatness and bigness. So far as 
population goes, the biggest aggregation of people 
on earth is the Chinese, next perhaps the Indians, 
and then the Russians; but no one would call 
any of these nations the greatest, for population 
does aot signify national superiority. 


Wigglesworth’s Remarkable Forecast. 


| N all that signifies a lofty standard of 

national life, in the proportion of its 
Sey §=educated citizens, in its high plane of 
morality, the United States, I think, may, without 
vanity, claim to rank as the most potent member 
of the family of nations. And in analyzing the 
future and preparing to build for the years to 
come, we should remember that if we are to 


continue to improve the opportunity which seems | 


to be ours, we must constantly keep in check all 
the vicious tendencies that serve to lower our 
standard, and must constantly strive to attain 
the higher attributes which tend to permanency. 

It is debatable how rapidly, so far as the 
numbers of our people are concerned, we shall 
expand during the next ten decades. Taking as 
a basis, however, an increase of eighteen per cent. 
each decade for the next century,—which perhaps 
is excessive, since other nations fall somewhat 


below that rate,—it is fair to presume that the | 
population of the United States in the year 2000 | 


will be something like four hundred and forty 
| millions. Men of distinction who have given 


ERY few of the greater nations of the earth | collect them on the next. It is not unlikely that | attention to these matters do not all agree upon 


the percentage of increase in the years to come. 
Professor Pritchett, formerly Superintendent of 
the Geodetic Survey and now President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, believes 
that at the end of the twentieth century we shall 
have a population of about three hundred and 
eighty-five millions. 

It may be of interest in passing to call attention 
to the very remarkable forecast made by Edward 
Wigglesworth, “Hollis Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge,” in the year 1775. He predicted that 
in 1900 the population of the “British-American 
Colonies” would be eighty millions. In his 
estimate he was, of course, including what 
is now the Dominion of 
Canada, the census of which 
for 1891 shows about four 
million eight hundred thou- 
sand people. 
to our present population, 
would make an aggregation 
of eighty-one million people. 
Surely a very shrewd guess 
on the part of Professor 
Wigglesworth; he based it 
on the idea that the “British- 
Americans have doubled 
their numbers in every period 
of twenty-five years from 
their first plantation.”’ 

It is fair to suppose that 
future growth will take place 
chiefly in the middle and 
western portions of the 
republic. In that part of 





the population is congested 
the increase is not so great 
as in countries where there is more opportunity 
to acquire homes and land, and where the people 
are not so closely herded together. 

I think we shall be treated to some surprises 
when the facts are finally given out concerning | 
the agricultural and manufacturing resources of | 
the United States. It is too early yet to give | 
any positive figures, but there have been already 
received into the office, through the field agents, 
returns from almost six million farms, which is 
probably thirty-three per cent. more than in the 
decade previous. Hence we are led to the con- | 
clusion that the national wealth in agriculture | 
alone will be a source of wonder, as well as | 
gratification, to all our citizens. 

The other important sources of national wealth 
—the industrial enterprises— will show, I am | 
sure, equally satisfactory results. Theré are a} 
much larger number of manufacturing establish- | 
ments throughout the land than ever before, and | 
vastly more people are employed; and the rate | 
of wages paid to the various employees will be | 








| 
| 





indicated by a higher mark than in previous | 
experiences. 

I think it will be found that the man who 
works at the lathe or the forge, or uses the pick, 
|is gradually acquiring a larger share in the 
distribution of wealth than history tells of. 
Certainly the nation fulfils its aspirations best | 


| among whose citizens wealth is most widely dif- 


fused, and although large combinations of capital 
seem to indicate that property is falling into few 
hands, the facts gathered from the statistics of 
manufacture will show that all the people of our 
country are sharing in the great prosperity. 

I have briefly outlined the work of the Twelfth 
Census, and now it seems fitting to consider the 
deductions which may be drawn from this great. 
undertaking, and to peer into the future and see 
what is in store for us in the decades to come, 
not only in the increase of population, but in the | 


a 


our domain there are many 
thousand acres of untilled 
land to induce emigration; and, naturally, we 
may look for continued accessions to the popula- 
tion of the city of Chicago, the great distributing 
point of the Middle West. All the arable land 
west of the Mississippi River, both north and 
South, will be occupied, and as a result many 
very attractive interior municipalities will be built 
up. The western slope offers great inducements 
to the enterprising pioneer to cast his fortune in 
that progressive portion of the United States. 


The Advantage of the American. 


HE policy of extending the trade of the 
country in the Philippine Islands and 
China must result not only in stimulating 

all branches of trade and commerce on the Pacific 

| coast, but in building up some great city which, 
| although not as large, probably, as New York, 
will in the years to come be one of the great 
municipalities of the United States. It is 
pleasant to speculate upon the tremendous 
stimulant injected into our commercial life by 


| the new idea which is taking possession of the 


American people—the scheme of enlarging and 
broadening our markets, of building up a great 
merchant marine adapted to the uses of a 
growing foreign commerce. 


Our flag will be shaken out to the breeze upon 


American shipping in all the great ports of the 
East, and our messengers of commerce will 
bear back from the important trading markets 
of China and the East millions of dollars in 
merchandise. We are entering upon the greatest 


| industrial period of our history, or, indeed, of any 


nation that has a record of its national life. The 
possibilities that may come to us in the way of 
material growth during the next ten decades are 
so great as almost to pass beyond the bounds of 
the imagination. 

The nation which has an abundance of coal, the 


| bridge across Bering Sea. 


This, added | 
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217 
corner-stone of industrial growth and commercial 
progress, must be the nation that will lead all the 
rest in commercial undertakings. This advantage 
is ours, and to it chiefly we must attribute the 
great possibilities of the future. There really 
seems to be no limit to our commercial oppor- 
tunities, and that we shall seize them may be 
expected. The American is in all things active, 
energetic, progressive and persistent. With these 
qualities, with all that has been done by nature 
for us, and with our enormous accumulation of 
capital, what is to hinder us in this great race 
for commercial supremacy? All the civilized 
nations in the world are engaged in the contest, 
each seeking broader markets, larger employment 
for its people; and to effect these results, greate: 
navies and armaments. We have a tremendous 
natural advantage over all of them. 

There may be some curious results evolved 
out of the great combinations of capita) that are 
requisite to modern methods of commerce. We 
find the tendency growing to effect combinations 
of different companies engaged in the same 
line of industry, with a view to curtailing the 
cost of administration, and in some instances to 
advancing prices unwarrantably. We find the 
great railroad corporations of the country gradu- 
ally joining hands in what is called a community of 
interest ; that is, individuals interested in various 
roads own stocks in sufficiently lange sums to 
control policies in other railroad lines, the prac- 
tical result being to maintain rates of transporta- 
tion and avoid serious rate-cutting involving losses 
to stockholders. I do not believe any one yet can 
tell exactly what is to be the final effect upon the 
masses of the people of this remarkable evolution 
in industrial growth. 

I am sure, however, that we begin the new 
century confidently hoping and believing that the 
republic will continue to advance toward national 
prosperity and loftier ideas. The events of the 
last one hundred years have been so great that 
we may prophesy almost anything for the future. 
It is possible that the horse may find himself 
relegated to a museum, or that we may traverse 
space on flying-machines; we may journey to 
Russia over the Alaskan mountains and by a 
We may be sure that 
no effort will be spared to improve means of 
transportation and bring people into closer 
communication. 


A Prophetic Utterance. 


HERE will undoubtedly be new problems 
to solve in our history, but whether they 
be trust, colonial, municipal or other 

great problems, I am certain they will be solved 
in the best way and to the greatest advantage of 
our people. There will be “years of depression 
and days of darkness,”’ but I have the sublimest 
faith in the loyalty, patriotism and courage of 
the American people. As Mr. James Bryce 
says, “There may be pernicious experiments 
tried in legislation and occasional outbreaks of 
violence, but there will not be anarchy.” 

In December last commemorative services were 
held in the Capitol at Washington, the occasion 
being the centennial observance of the first 
assembling of Congress in the city selected for 
the capital of thenation. President John Adams 
had uttered a very impressive and beautiful 
invocation for the prosperity of that city and its 
inhabitants, saying : 

“May this territory be the residence of virtue 
and happiness. In this city may the piety 
and virtue, that wisdom and magnanimity, that 
constancy and self-government which adorned 
the great character whose name it bears, be for- 
ever held in veneration. Here and throughout 
our country may simple manners, pure morals 
and true religion flourish forever.” 

In addressing Congress, he added: 

“You will consider it as the capital of a great 
nation, advancing with unexampled rapidity in 
arts, in commerce, in wealth and in population, 
and possessing within itself those energies and 
resources which, if not thrown away or lamenta- 
bly misdirected, will secure to it a long course of 
prosperity and self-government.” 

How prophetic it all seems at the long distance 
of one hundred years! It was an inspiration 
that made President Adams utter those beautiful 
words which would equally apply, not only to 
the capital of the nation, but to the nation itself. 
May we not, with the optimism that is no new 
thing with Americans, feel assured that the 
sentiments expressed by him ten decades ago are 
equally appropriate for utterance now? Let us 
hope that we may advance steadily toward a 


it 


| higher moral and intellectual life, using well the 


resources and energies which are rightly our 
own, and attaining in the end all those attributes 
which are essential to the permanency of the 
republic. 
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A Big Shop. 


N the palmy days of the lumbering interests in 
Maine the Carricks of Bangor owned vast 
tracts of timber land, and sent large gangs of men 
north into the great wood every winter. Each 
great camp was a center of a diversity of indus- 
tries and became a small village in itself. One 
year the Carricks sent up with a gang that went 
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smithing outfit, and with it a great anvil, the 


largest that had ever been taken into the woods. | 


The base for the anvil was made of the stump | 
of a tree, and there it stood and was used, | 
woodsman fashion, in the open air. 

The fame of the blacksmithing done at the | 
Carricks’ camp went abroad among the lesser 
camps, and one day Hunter Ellis, sitting by his | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to the Moose River district a very complete black- | camp-fire far up in the woods, was accosted by a | happy frame of mind. Tom was horrid not to| it? It’s a long ride, you know, and you mig); 


| tell her, and she hated that dressing-sack! ‘The 
Ellis boys were nice, though, and she brightened 
and tried to talk, but in some way Tom kept the 
conversation going so rapidly, only including his 
parents, that she found it difficult to say anything. 
Billy Ellis thought Tom’s sister was “jolly 
pretty,”’ only he didn’t care for that loose thing 
she wore, and he wondered why she was so 
quiet. His brother Preston watched her reflect- 
| ively from behind his glasses, and concluded that 
| there was some electricity in the domestic atmos- 
| phere, and that Tom was probably the cause of it. 
| Breakfast had never seemed so long to Nell, 
'and as soon afterward as she could find her 


stranger who came by with irons on his shoulder. 

“Can you tell me,” asked the stranger, “how 
far it is to Carrick’s blacksmith shop?” 

“Well,” replied Hunter Ellis, looking up at 
the trees above his head, “I expect you’re in 
Carrick’s blacksmith shop now, but if you want 
to get to his anvil you’ll have to go down the 
river seven miles.” 
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“7 CANNOT understand what has changed 
| Nellie so.” 

Mrs. Howard spoke in troubled tones, 
her eyes on her daughter’s empty place at the 
table. Her husband shook his head. He was 
getting a trifle impatient with Nellie. Tom) 
finished his second plate of griddle-cakes and | 
intimated that he could dispose of a third. Then 
he announced his views on the subject: 

“Now, mother, there’s nothing the matter with 
Nell but pure airs. She has been away to school 
these two years, and last vacation she travelled | 
with Aunt Nell and was waited on until she was | 
completely spoiled. Now she feels a little too | 
large for the house. This morning she’s late for 
breakfast again, and when she does come trailing 
in she’ll have on that dressing-jacket 
thing that looks like a bath-robe cut 
inhalf. It gives me the blues to look 
at it. I hate those floppy things! I 
suppose she doesn’t think it’s worth 
while to dress up and be entertain- 
ing at home.”’ 

“Now, Tom dear!’’ admonished 
his mother gently. ‘‘You must not 
be uncharitable with Nellie. Re 
member that she has studied hard 
this year. We will give her a chance 
to rest and I think she will soon 
come back to her old self.’ 

Tom shook his head unconvinced. 
He was a lively young gentleman 
just returned from his sophomore 
year at college, and his patience with 
his sister’s new attitude was limited. 

“Tt’s a good thing to vary brain- 
work with physical exercise,’ he 
suggested wisely. ‘‘She crawls down 
late mornings, and if there is any- 
thing she might do round the house, 
she half does it and forgets the rest, 
or else she gets a headache and can’t 
do anything. But she can spend 
hours writing fat letters to those girl 
friends of hers. When the Ellis 
boys come you’!ll see her down-stairs 
early, and not wearing that loose 
rag, either.”’ 

**Tom, be careful !”” 

Mrs. Howard’s word of warning 
came just in time. The dining-room 
door opened and Nellie entered, 
looking a trifle sleepy about the 
eyes. Her hair was combed some- 
what less carefully than for more 
public occasions, and she wore the 
short, voluminous dressing - sack 
which was Tom’s pet abomination. 

“Good morning!” she said, smil- 
ing, but stopping to cover a bit of a 
yawn with her hand. “I’m sorry I’m so late.” | 

Nellie had been sorry a good many mornings | 


since her return, but her regret had not carried | are right. 


her to the point of prompt attendance. She was | 
a plump, pretty girl, with a face usually sparkling | 
with animation ; but just now she looked rather | 
listless, perhaps a trifle bored. Formerly she had | 
found it a pleasure to exert herself to entertain | 
her own family. Mrs. Howard, with a mother’s | 
charity, had been attributing her lack of anima- | 
tion to delicate health, but had been slowly forced 
to admit that when strangers were with them, | 
her young daughter was as bright and charming | 
as ever. Doubtless Nellie herself had little idea | 
of how far she had let herself drift into this 
indifference. 

There was a letter at Nellie’s place, and as she 
opened and read it she gave an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

“Oh, how lovely! It is from Jean Fairfax, 
mamma, and she says she can come. Saturday 
afternoon—that’s to-morrow. Why, that is when 
your college friends come, isn’t it, Tom? Oh, I 
am so glad she can come! She is such a dear!”’ 

Nellie sat up straighter and evinced consider- 
ably more interest in life, but Tom, gravely 
finishing his coffee, apparently forgot to answer 
her question. His critical eyes roved severely 
over the wide-spreading little dressing-sack, 
which ended a few brief inches below his sister’s 
naturally trim waist, and Mr. Howard, watching | 
him, smiled significantly across the table at his | 
wife. 

After breakfast Tom hunted up his mother as 
she was busy about her household duties. 

“Now,” he said, “if you have a lot to do, make 
Nell work. I hear her at the piano_this minute. 
Oh yes, I know she doesn’t mean anything, but | 
it’s high time she did mean something. She’s all | 





right, really, only she’s careless and spoiled, and 
you always did let us impose on you.” 

Mrs. Howard shook her head and smiled, but | 
she loved the affectionately scolding tone which 
her big son occasionally adopted toward her. 
Tom had not finished yet. 

“Now, mother, let’s make a bargain, honor | 
bright. If I undertake to cure Nell with heroic | 
treatment, will you aid, abet and encourage my | 
nefarious schemes? You needn’t do much; just | 
stand by me. For instance, I didn’t tell her, but 
I have received word that the Ellis boys will get | 
here late to-night instead of to-morrow afternoon. 
I want to smuggle them in so that Nell won’t 
know they are here. Will you help me?” 

Mrs. Howard looked at him seriously. “Tom, 





**THAT? WHY, I THOUGHT YOU LIKED IT.’’ 


I do not wish you to do anything to humiliate 
Nellie, at least unnecessarily. Still, I think you 
It hurts me to think of causing her 
pain, but I do think it will be the best thing for 
her. I have tried to speak with her gently, but 
I know she merely thought that I was carping 
and unkind and that we do not quite understand 
her. She does not realize how careless she has 
grown. Now be careful, Tom!” 

“All right,”’ said Tom, cheerfully, and he was 
off like a whirlwind. 

Nellie was not quite so lateas usual to breakfast 
on Saturday morning, perhaps because she was 
expecting Jean Fairfax, and had awakened with 
a more lively interest in her every-day life. Her 
hair was a trifle reckless, and she wore the short, 
pink dressing-sack as she came into the dining- 
room. At the door she started guiltily, and a 
wave of warmer pink swept over her face and 
neck and tingled in the very edges of her hair. 

Two strange young men sat at the table, | 
laughing and chatting with her father and | 
mother and Tom. They were tall, — Nellie | 
particularly admired tall men,—one of them 
slim, with glasses and shrewd, twinkling eyes 
behind them, and the other broad and heavy, with 
a head of hair which proclaimed him to be none 
other than “Billy” Ellis, Tom’s football hero. 

Tom looked up innocently as Nell, of cruel 
necessity, came forward and took her place, 
giving an apprehensive twitch to her spreading 
draperies and wishing fervently that she were at 
the north pole, with that wretched Tom and his 
friends at the south pole. Tom apparently was 
utterly oblivious that anything was wrong, and 
cheerfully introduced his friends with an explana- 
tory, “They came last night, you know.” 

Nellie sat through her breakfast in a far from 








brother alone, she cornered him indignantly. 

“Tom Howard, I think it was perfectly horrid 
of you! Why didn’t you tell me, instead of 
letting me come down to breakfast looking like 
this?” 

There were volumes of scorn in the tone in 
which she designated her general appearance. 
Tom looked at her in injured surprise. 

“That? Why, I thought you liked it, although 
T must say I don’t think much of it myself. Of 
course I could have let you know, if I’d known 
you felt that way. They just came late last 
night. Besides, if that rig is good enough for us, 
I guess it’s good enough for other people.”’ 

Brothers can sometimes be brutally frank. 
Nell colored, feeling that the conversation was 
taking an unfortunate turn, but she had another, 
and to her a very real, grievance. 

“And you were actually rude, too! You never 
gave me a chance to say a word, and I had to sit 
there like @ wooden doll. I know they thought 
me queer and stupid. You never 
used to act this way.” 

“Well, I can’t seem to suit you,” 
said Tom, resignedly, and his sigh 
was eloquent of injured virtue. “I 
thought you were so worn out and 
everything from school, and you’ve 
been so mopy all along, that I just 
exerted myself to take your share of 
the conversation off your shoulders. 
You haven’t talked much to us 
during breakfasts, you know —”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t bother explain- 
ing!’’ Nell interposed, and marched 
away with all the dignity she could 
command under such trying cireum- 
stances. But there was a choking 
feeling in her throat, and once out of 
her brother’s sight she fled swiftly 
to her room and wept. 

“Oh, oh!” she wailed in the 
depths of a pillow. ‘‘Wasn’t it just 
too horrid of him? And I saw the 
f-football one looking at this d-dread- 
ful thing! I know he thought it 
wasn’t nice, and I looked just like 
a balloon!” 

A flushed and tear-stained face 
rose suddenly from the pillow, the 
objectionable garment was whisked 
off, rolled into an ignominious ball, 
and viciously stuffed behind the 
bureau. 

“Oh, I just hate you, and I’ll 
never wear you again outside this 
room, never, never, never !”’ 

The recollection that Jean Fair- 
fax would be with her that noon 
was a faint comfort. Nell bathed 
her face and began to prepare for 
her friend’s coming. 

At lunch Tom obligingly let the 
conversation go where it would, and 
Nell’s spirits rose until Billy Ellis 
concluded that Tom’s sister was a “‘jolly little 
thing,’”’ and turned his head in her direction so 
frequently that her brother’s eyes gleamed with 
delight. But the wound still rankled, and Nellie 
could hardly wait to get Jean Fairfax home from 
the station before she poured her morning’s wo 
into that sympathetic ear. Jean looked a little 
blank and paused with hat-pins half out. 

“Oh, do you wear your dressing-sack at 
breakfast, Nell ?”’ 

“Why, yes, just at home. Don’t you?” 

“Well, no, not out of my room. You see, papa 
and the boys hate those loose things so— most 
men do, I guess. Besides, there area good many 
of us and only one servant, so I am pretty busy 
helping mother mornings. If I didn’t dress 
before breakfast, I shouldn’t get. time afterward. 
You don’t have to do anything but amuse your- 
self, do you, you lucky old dear ?”’ 


Nell did not have much to say. She was look- 


| ing doubtful. 


By Monday morning the family had already 


fallen into the habit of lingering at the breakfast- | 


table. There was much to linger for. Three 
times in successior. Mr. Howard had put his 
coffee down untasted, to laugh heartily at a lively 
skirmish between Preston Ellisand Jean Fairfax. 

“Would you two mind suspending hostilities 
for a few moments?” queried Tom. “I should 
like to plan a little gadding. How about a 
tally-ho party for Thursday? We don’t own 
one of those swell things ourselves, but I know 
of a first-class one we could hire, and pretend 
we owned it when once we were out of town.” 

“Oh, good 1? 

Nell’s eyes shone with excitement, but Tom 
suddenly looked doubtful. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, sis. I really forgot you,’’ he 
said, contritely. ‘Are you sure you could stand 
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find it tiring.”’ 

“Why, of course I could stand it! What 
nonsense!”’ Nell turned to her brother j), 
incredulous astonishment. 

“Well, if you really think it wouldn’t exhau;; 
you,” he said dubiously. Then, turning to th 
others, he added, in grave explanation : 

“You see, Nell’s health has been very delicat. 
since her return from school. I suppose sh. 
studied too hard, but she seems all worn out- 
just hangs around without any ambition at al), 
and we want her to be in better shape before sh; 
goes back.”’ 

He said it with such frank innocence 0! 
manner, and turned toward her with such « 
touchingly solicitous air, that it was out of tl 
question to take exception to this remarkab): 
statement. Nell’s cheeks burned as she remen 
bered that she had never looked plumper an! 
healthier in her life. She felt a hysterical desir 
to laugh as Billy Ellis turned to her with a 
wondering, “Is that so? Why now, that’s tov 
bad.”” But, after all, it was no laughing matter. 
Billy was reflecting that it was extremel) 
disappointing that Tom’s pretty sister should be 
one of the eternally tired kind. 

“Well, then, the tally-ho goés for Thursday,’’ 
continued Tom, equably. “And Billy and | were 
saying yesterday that it would be jolly to have an 
all-day, out-of-doors, do-as-you-please trip dow 
the river, a sort of picnic with modern iimprove- 
ments. We could invite a few people we know, 
besides ourselves, and take a load of things for 
the inner man. How about that, mother? Is 
Katie too busy? Would it be much trouble to 
get us up some stuff for to-morrow ?” 

“If it is going to make Mrs. Howard any 
trouble,” announced Billy Ellis, decidedly, “it 
won’t come off, and that settles it.” 

“Why, I can do it!’’ quickly interposed Nellie. 
“Mother needn’t do anything.” 

“Yes, and I’ll help. Mrs. Howard mustn’t do 
a single thing but sit in a big chair and give 
orders. Nell and I can do it all.” 

Jean nodded her head conclusively as she made 
this statement, but Tom’s anxious gaze was again 
bent on his sister. 

“Don’t be reckless, sis. There will be a lot of 
extra cooking to do, you know, and it might give 
you one of your headaches. 1 know you used to 
make cakes and things, but you’re not used to it 
now, and we don’t want you to overdo yourself.” 

“O Tom, how utterly ridiculous! Why, I 
am just as well as—as you are!’’ 

Nell tried to speak lightly, but she could have 
cried then and there. It was too humiliating for 
a plump, rosy girl of nineteen to be héld up before 
strangers as a dejected invalid. 

Tom’s medicine was by no means exhausted ; 
in fact, he considered that his heroic treatment 
was but just begun, but Mrs. Howard had keener 
eyes than he for signals of distress, and she felt 
that Nell had been punished enough. Her eyes 
conveyed a quiet warning to Tom, who responded 
gallantly and led the conversation promptly to 
less personal topics. 

When Mrs. Howard went into the kitchen a 
few moments later, she found her daughter and 
Jean already there, attired in voluminous aprons. 
Katie, more than ever busy with this houseful of 
young people on her hands, had thankfully 
improved the opportunity to slip up-stairs. Nell 
was busy collecting materials for her cakes, but 
there were signs of a storm in her flushed face 
and unsteady lips. As Mrs. Howard opened the 
door, she recklessly dropped an egg and hurled 
herself tempestuously into those ever-ready arms, 
which closed warmly about her. 

“O mamma, mamma, I think Tom is just too 
horrid! I know I’ve been a mean, selfish 
thing, and I just hate myself, but I will help 
you all I can, and I won’t wear that horrid sack, 
or come down late, or be lazy and careless, or— 
or—oh, dear !”’ 

Mrs. Howard bent tenderly over the brown 
| head laid in wo and repentance on her shoulder. 
Tom came swinging in at the back door, thinking 
| remorsefully that perhaps he had been a little 
hard, and wanting to make peace with Nell. He 
| stopped short as he saw them. Jean, ever 





tactful, motioned him to come in, and slipped 
quietly out of the door. 











T# E majority of people 
consider the timid rabbit 
as being far lower in intelli- 
| gence than either the dog or the cat, and har«'s 
| to be compared, as regards sagacity, with |= 
predatory contemporary, the woodchuck «' 
| ground-hog. 
But this low esteem for the rabbit may come « 
a lack of understanding of the limitations wh’! 
| nature has imposed upon him. At any mtr 
| once witnessed a memorable exhibition of })!\\ 
| and generalship on the part of a rabbit. : 
| While riding up some steep bluffs on ‘e 
| plains of Colorado near the foot-hills of the Roc) 
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Mountains a few years ago, my attention was | air. It was a tremendous leap,—five feet at the | harvest it, 
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said McLean. 


attracted to the unusual behavior of a golden | very least,—and so correctly timed that the huge a hundred tons!” 


eagle, which suddenly pounced down from the 
sky and disappeared. Almost immediately the 
great bird reappeared again, only to swoop 
downward and vanish as before. 


Spurring my horse to the top of the bluff, I | 
saw before me a level table-land, some hundreds | 


of yards in extent, flanked upon its farther side 
by a deep and tortuous ravine. The table-land 


was entirely devoid of vegetation or cover of any | 
sort; not so much as a clump of cactus or a| 
bunch of soapweed relieved the monotony of its | 


unbroken level. 

Some fifty yards away toward the ravine lay 
an object, almost the color of the prairie itself, 
which at first I thought was a stone, but which 
on a second look I discovered to be a jack-rabbit. 
He was squatting down, his long ears folded 
back along his body, motionless. The mystery 
of the eagle’s queer movements was revealed. 
The bird intended to dine on rabbit-meat. 

Whether the eagle would decide to have dinner | 
on the spot, or, true to story-book traditions, would 
carry its living victim to some inaccessible fast- 
ness before despatching him, I was curious to 
know. 

My horse had hardly come to a stop when 
the eagle, apparently oblivious to my presence, 
swooped fiercely down upon its prey. The rabbit 
passively awaited the onslaught. Straight as a 
falling shell the great bird pounced down. It 
was almost upon the rabbit and seemed about to 
seize him, when suddenly the long ears unfolded 


and a streak of gray flashed upward through the | 


bulk of the eagle swept on beneath him, and he 
dropped back unharmed. The rabbit instantly 
darted at full speed toward the ravine. He ran 
some twenty-five or thirty yards before the eagle 
was able to turn and renew the attack. 

The jack-rabbit was apparently watching every 
move of his enemy, for at the very instant the 
eagle made toward him, he stopped, and squatting 
down as before, again awaited the foe. 

As the eagle swept downward for the second 
time, 1 saw that the bird would pass far enough 
above the rabbit to seize him should he attempt 
to leap upward, as before. But the rabbit 
instantly divined the eagle’s purpose, and this 
time merely flattened himself against the earth. 
The eagle passed too far above him to reach him. 
Again the rabbit darted toward the ravine, and 
again, at the proper moment, stopped to await 
the onslaught. 

Time after time these tactics were repeated, 
always with the result that the rabbit kept 
unharmed, and gradually approached the ravine. 
At last, with one final dash, he sprang over the 
precipitous side of the ravine and disappeared. 

| The great bird, balked of its prey, hung 
| disappointed over the ravine for a moment, and 
| then circled majestically skyward. 

The unequal contest had lasted nearly halt an 
hour. During that entire time had the rabbit 
once yielded to panic, or had he in one 
instance fhiled to foresee the eagle’s method 
of attack, he would have paid the penalty 
with his life. F. W. HAWKES. 





Che SUBMARINE SUSAN 
fay Chr @artle.s Adams 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— 


Inlet, to have another look at the fasci- 

nating Susan. Hart had the craft well 
covered in and laced up under tarpaulin. Any 
one passing alongshore would have said that she 
was merely a rusty steam-launch on wheels. 

“‘Same old man-trap!’”’? muttered Roseberry. 

“Rosy, you are the victim of a fixed idea,” 
said Hart. “ Besides, I have improved her 
greatly since you were last aboard. Look at 
that solid iron keel that I have clamped on under 
the hull. That weighs two thousand pounds. 
1 bought it for thirteen dollars from an old 
fellow at Atlantic City; he had been experi- 
menting for twenty years with a submarine 
boat himself.’’ 

“But what’s the use of it?’’ asked Roseberry. 
“Tt would the more surely hold you down on the 
bottom if you got there and couldn’t rise.”’ 

“Just keep your eye on it while I go inside 
her a moment,”’ said Hart. 

He crept in and immediately we heard a clank, 
then both sets of clamps unloosed and the keel 
dropped on the sand under the boat. 

“See?” said Hart, reappearing at the top of 
the conning-tower. 


ee dinner we walked to Townsend’s 


my pumps fail, I could drop that keel off at one 


turn of the lever, and rise to the surface; for my | 


present plan is never to admit water - ballast 
enough to the tanks to hold her down if the keel 
were cast off. And I have still another hold on 
safety, if my engine-pump fails or some accident 
renders these keel clamps immovable. I have 
rigged a separate pump in the cabin by which 
I can pump out the water-ballast.” 

“Ah, but if anything happens to the engine | 
we shall be left to work in the dark,” said | 
Roseberry. 


“Well, but I have got over that drawback, | 


too!” exclaimed Hart. 
battery, you know, under the cabin floor. I have 
now connected that with the light wire. It is, I 
have found, good for six hours of light ; and I now 
keep it charged all the time. Besides, I have a 
pound of wax candles.” 

“That’s better,” Roseberry admitted. 

“And look at this buoy,” Hart went on. “It 
is just a big block of dry pine wood that I picked 


up, and I have soaked it with oil so that it will | 
not water-log. J have also two lengths of hose | 
just like the air-tubing that goes with my sub- | 
marine diving-suit. One end of these air-pipes | 


passes through this buoy, as you see; the other 
end is made fast inside the boat. Now when we 
are at work on the bottom I can send this buoy 
up to the surface with the air-tubes attached, 
and thus establish air connection with the 
atmosphere. So, if our air-cylinders collapsed or 
anything whatever happened to our stock of air 
in the boat, I could draw fresh air down one 
‘ube by simply using an air-pump, and allow 
- foul air to escape to the surface through the 
other, 


“Oh, I don’t mean to get caught again,” .he 


‘udded. “If a rod or a timber were to foul us | 
now I can easily put on my diving-suit and go | 


outside with tools and clear it away—and I have 
laid in a good stock of all sorts of tools, too.”” 

It really seemed as if Hart had provided 
against any and every possible risk, and our 
confidence returned. In fact, we were now as 
wager as he to go in quest of those “‘ingots.”’ 

_T he next day proved calm. We embarked at 
Six In the morning and ran alongshore, on the 


“If the boat were on the) 
bottom and my engine were to break down or | 
Hart immediately let himself down through it 


“There was a storage- | 


CHAPTER THREE. 


surface, to the vicinity of the wreck which 
Hart had found. He had marked its 
location by a buoy, and also by its bearings 
with two hills and a summer hotel on the 
shore, which was not more than two miles 
distant. 

When we had admitted water to the 
ballast tanks, the Susan sank slowly 
below the surface and settled with her 
wheels on the bottom, the depth gage indi- 
cating thirty-eight feet. McLean and I 
then entered the bow compartment and 
used the search-light, while Hart ran the 
boat slowly along. Roseberry had climbed 
into the conning-tower. The buoy had 
gone adrift, and we did not find the wreck 
until after considerable beating about. 

We finally caught sight of five black 
ribs, one of them having a bit of white 
cloth nailed to it, this being the private 
mark which Hart had affixed to his 
treasure-ship. A ton more of water was 
now admitted to insure stability. Hart 
then got into his diving-suit. I undertook 
to tend his air-pipes. We entered the air- 
lock, and having let in a pressure of over 
two atmospheres, opened the bottom hatch. 





on the hard sand, and walked slowly away, each 
of his feet weighted with twenty pounds of lead ; 
meanwhile I uncoiled his air-pipe and signal-line. 


| Roseberry was in the bow compartment, and | 


| followed him with the search-light. I had only 
to let a graduated amount of air go to him by 
means of a stop-cock. 

After about fifteen minutes Hart came plod- 
ding slowly back and thrust a bar of some dull- 
colored metal in at the hatchway, then climbed 

| aboard himself. 
“That’s the stuff,’’ he said, when McLean and 
I had removed his diver’s helmet. “Now what 
is it?” 
We closed the hatch, then opened the manhole 
and let in Roseberry, who had seen Hart return 
with the ingot and was knocking for admission. 
| The bar was very heavy, weighing fully a hun- 
dredweight. It was of a dull gray color, and 
looked pitted in spots. McLean struck it with a 
hammer. It gave back but a dull resonance. 
Hart scraped it with his knife-blade. The luster 
was not bright. 





his head. 

| Disappointment fell on us. 

| “And it isn’t tin,” said McLean, striking the 
claw of the hammer into it. ‘Too soft for tin.” 


into it. ‘Lead!’ he exclaimed. 
nothing more. This was probably a vessel in 
the time of the Civil War that was coming from 
or going to New York with lead for ammunition.” 

“Or else to some white-lead works like those 
at Salem,” said McLean. 

“How much is there of the stuff?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, a big heap of it,’’ Hart replied, indiffer- 
ently. He was keenly disappointed. 





} 


| McLean. “Old junk lead is worth five or six 
cents a pound. If there are tons of it it’s 
valuable.” 


Roseberry asked. 
“Not so very, I should say.’’ 
“Tf there are many tons of it, we had better 


“That’s not silver,” said he, with a shake of | 


| more harbor-and Fortress Monroe. 

Hart scraped a larger place on the bar, then | 
cut it and jabbed the point of his knife-blade | 
“Just lead and | 
| have muddy bottoms; and in the Potomac, the 


“Well, but this may not be so bad,” remarked | 


**Maybe more,” said Hart. “ Put on my 
helmet again. I’m going back to dig about it 
with a bar.” 

Hart was gone for half an hour or more this 
time. and when he came back we made coffee 
over a gasoline stove with which he had furnished 
the craft. 

“} cannot say how much lead there really is 
down in the sand,”’ he reported. “But there is a 
good deal. I think our best way will be for me 
to go to it in my suit, and take a hauling-line 
along with me. I can then make the ingots fast 
to it one at a time, and you fellows can pull them 
aboard.’’ 

We set to work accordingly, McLean and 
Roseberry hauling in when Hart signaled by 
jerking the rope, and I tending his air-pipe as 
before. Heavy as the “pigs” were when lifted 
at the surface, they were very perceptibly lighter 
in water and could be pulled fairly easily over 
the hard bottom. In the course of an hour we 
took eighty bars on board. Hart then returned 
to the boat, and we unscrewed his helmet. 

“I fancy we have got in as many as we can 
rise with,” he said. ‘‘But there is a lead-mine 
in that old hulk. We are in for a pretty good 
thing, I think. It is such a very old wreck that 


no one will try to lay claim to it.” 
We closed the hatch, then opened the air-lock 


“Why, there may be | 















of the Confederacy had reached a low ebb, certain 
sympathetic women of Baltimore and other towns 
of Maryland, some women of Washington and 
some few of Philadelphia privately contributed 
for the Southern cause a considerable amount in 
jewelry. This they were attempting to send to 
Richmond, concealed in the personal luggage of 
a woman who was travelling southward under a 
Federal “‘pass’’ as the widow of a Union officer 
who had died in Libby Prison. There were, it 
was alleged, two boxes of these valuables, weigh- 
ing altogether a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Ascertaining that she was shadowed by secret 
service men, the “widow” succeeded in leaving 
Washington by night, and was making her way 
southward, accompanied by two companions, 
disguised as Union soldiers. Reaching the 
Rappahannock at about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they were attempting to cross it in an “‘oyster- 
boat,””’ when they were hailed by a number of 
negroes on the south bank. Fearing mischief, 
the two men rowed down the river as fast as 
possible, and were bending at their oars when 
the boat ran upon the upstanding mast of a 
sunken scow, was impaled, and sank immediately. 
The two men rescued the pretended widow 
with difficulty. The heavy boxes were lost with 
the boat, and no one thus far is known to have 
recovered them. One of the men was killed a 
few weeks later. The other, whose name was 
Mackesy, made a futile attempt to find the boxes 
the season after the war closed. 
We had the story from Mackesy’s 
son, Callahan Mackesy, who had it 
from his father. He agreed to go 
to the place with us as a partner 
on equal terms. He deemed his 
knowledge valuable, and bound us 
to secrecy. In case we failed to 
find the lost treasure, we were 
pledged not to reveal the locality 
where it lay. For this reason, 
too, we entered the river mouth at 
night, and ascended it by the light 
of the moon. 
The elder Mackesy had 
stated that the boat sank 


river, from one to three 
hundred yards below a 
certain ferry and wharf 
in use during the war. 
Since 1863, however, the 
country has become so 
overgrown as to be little 
but a forest inhabited by 
a poor class of whites 
and negroes. 

We had tied up the 
Susan under a thick 
willow bank, in the early 
morning, at a point near 
the old ferry, with the 
intention of conducting 
our quest secretly. After 
eating breakfast aboard 
the boat, we submerged 
it in midstream five or 
six times; for there were 


‘*THAT’S THE STUFF. . . . NOW WHAT IS IT?”’ so many sunken logs 


and distributed the bars fore and aft to preserve 
trim. Hart then set the pump in motion and 
ejected the water-ballast. Somewhat to our 
chagrin, the Susan failed to rise. We were 
obliged to close the air-lock again, open the 
hatch, and drop out twenty pigs before we could 
bring her to the surface; we did not like to drop 
our iron keel, since carrying it added much to 
the stability of the boat. 

When we arrived at the inlet, we ascertained 
that our cargo weighed not far from three tons— 
not a bad day’s work. 

As fair weather continued, we returned to the 
wreck the next day and the day after. By 
dispensing with the iron keel on the third day 
and using more water-ballast, we were able to 
get out four tons at a trip. A week of windy, 
wet weather succeeded, and we all went to New 
York, where Roseberry found a market for the 
lead at better figures than we had expected. 

Nothing further, perhaps, need be said con- 
cerning this part of our submarine wrecking, 
unless that, profitable as it proved, we became 
very tired of the monotony and hard work 
attending it; so much so that we relieved it by 
making a voyage to Hampton Roads to have a 
look at the scores of old wrecks known to lie on 
the bottom of Chesapeake Bay, between Balti- 
But in these 
waters we missed the hard sand bottom and 
clear water that we had been accustomed to off 
the New Jersey coast; the mouths of the rivers 


Rappahannock and the James the water is so 
turbid that ten feet of it sufficed to darken our 
headlight. 

The Chesapeake has traditions of many lost 
ships; the old salts at Norfolk, Newport News, 
Yorktown, Port Haywood and every wharf and 
landing-place all the way up to Annapolis, tell 
many stories of wrecks. They tell, too, just 
where the craft lies—although you may not have 
much success searching for it on the bottom. 


One of these tales led us on a wild-goose chase | 
“Would it be difficult getting it out, Hart?” | and into a curious adventure. The story, first 


told us by some people living at Petersburg, 
Virginia, was to this effect: 
‘Toward the end of the war, when the fortunes 


and old pontoons on the 
bottom that moving the Susan on her wheels 
was impracticable. The mud, too, was deep and 
soft, befouling the water so much that we could 
not discern objects in the river. 

After five or six hours’ unsuccessful effort, 
we again tied up to the willow bank for lunch 
and afterward took a nap on board ;. we had been 
on the river most of the previous night. 

Hart waked me a little before sunset. 

*‘Just look out here,” he said. “Put your 
head up into the conning-tower, but don’t speak. 
Look up the bank among the willows.” 

I imagined that it was some sort of game— 
ducks, deer, bears, anything. The bank was 
twenty feet high, perhaps, and covered with a 
dense growth of willows. That whole willow 
thicket was swarming with darkies, mostly 
young ones! The brush was literally packed 
and wriggling with them, all peeping down at 
the Susan and all as dumb as mutes! Sucha 
showing of the whites of eyes! 

Hart waked McLean and Roseberry, and 
the sight was so comical that they shook with 
suppressed laughter. 

But the darkies were troublesome as well as 
amusing. Mackesy was exasperated. ‘“ The 
whole country will be here now, watching every- 
thing we do!”’ he muttered. 

“Cannot we scare them off?’’ said Roseberry. 
“They look skittish. Let’s scare them away.” 

lt was a foolish thing to do, but without 
reflecting as to what might come of it afterward, 
Roseberry went aft on tiptoe and started the 
gasoline engine, the long exhaust-pipe from 
which rose twenty feet above the deck among 
the willow brush. 

All who have had experience with gasoline 
motors know that when they are first started 
there will usually come a hitch, followed by a 
sharp explosion through the exhaust, often as 
loud as the report of a carbine. This occurred 
when Roseberry started our engine. 

The darkies fled instantly, shrieking in terror. 
When Mackesy lifted the deck scuttle and 
climbed up the bank, not one of them was in 
sight. But we had not seen the end of ow 
practical joke. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“Do you know,” asked Vice-President 
Roosevelt, turning to Governor Odell at a recent 
publie dinner, “of any task worth doing that is 
not hard in doing?’”’? The silence that followed 
spelled out a louder answer than any spoken 
negative could have done. 

The Companion said recently that Congress 
made an appropriation for a government exhibit 
at the coming Charleston exposition. This was 
an error. There was a disagreement between 
the two houses, and at the last moment the 
appropriation was struck out of the bill. 

Never before have preparations for pictur- 
ing the important scenes of a journey been so 
elaborate as are those for the President’s visit 
to the Pacific coast. The representatives of 
illustrated newspapers who have been admitted 
to the party intend to make the most of their 
opportunities. The people who stay at home 
can thus know pretty well how the towns look 
along the route. 


King Edward is understood to hold broad 
views respecting colonial titles, and there has 
been a suggestion that in the process of unifying 
the British Empire the creation of peerages with 
such titles attached as “Duke of Quebec,” “‘Earl 
of Montreal,’’ or “Marquis of Toronto,”’ might 
be useful. The Toronto Globe meets the inti- 
mation by saying, “Might we, in the most loyal 
and dutiful way, beseech his majesty to spare 
us? We are doing so nicely as it is, most 
gracious sovereign!”” ___ 


Of the twenty-five Vice-Presidents 
- of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt is the ninth 
to be elected from New York. The fact illus- 
trates the influence, under our electoral system, 
of the large and “doubtful” states. Since 1875 
the Republican party has, except in two elections, 
chosen its candidate for Vice-President from 
New York. Moreover, Mr. Hobart, one of the 
two exceptions, lived only fifteen miles from New 
York City, in New Jersey, another doubtful 
state. The Democratic party has chosen its 
candidate for President from New York at six 
of the last nine elections. 

A witness to ocean solitude recently 
reached Liverpool. A four-masted vessel, which 
sailed seven months before from San Francisco, 
entered the Mersey. Since leaving the Golden 
Gate she had not been spoken. Absolute 
silence concerning her through more than half a 
year, and then she appears as answer to all 
inquiries and speculations. So far as human 
knowledge goes, it was as if vessel and crew had 
sailed out of life, and been swallowed up in 
mystery for those days and months. The ocean, 
as yet, does not suffer from overcrowding. What 
Everett called its mighty repose is still a symbol 
of quiet and of rest. 


The new Bishop of London has already 
given his diocese a glimpse of his sterling democ- 
racy. Speaking to an audience of working men 
at a neighborhood settlement house in White- 
chapel, he said that he had often noticed in 
coffee-houses the sign, “‘A good pull-up for cab- 
men.” He intended to make the settlement 
house “‘a good pull-up for bishops.” His office, 
he found, required that he keep a carriage; but 
if any of his hearers saw him driving alone he 
hoped they would give him a hail; he should be 
glad to give them a lift. Bishop Ingram has 
been a most sympathetic and successful worker 
among the poor and unfortunate of East London, 
to whom he is a familiar figure and a trusted 


friend. The king has recently placed the stamp | 


of royal approval on his work by appointing him 
dean of the royal chapels. 

The work of the ‘ Nero,” a vessel of the 
United States navy, has given the government 


the most complete map in existence of the floor | 


of the Pacific Ocean from the western coast of 
America to Japan. The survey was made for 
the purpose of finding a route for a cable. Much 
that was interesting was discovered, among other 
things the greatest ocean depth yet found. It 
lies on the route between the Midway Islands 
and Guam, a little east of Guam. The sounding 
was five thousand two hundred and sixty-nine 
fathoms—almost six miles. It was also discov- 
ered that from Hawaii to the Midway Islands 
there exists a great level plain of soft mud, at an 
average depth of two thousand seven hundred 
fathoms. Between the Midway Islands and 
Guam is another level plain, although broken 
here and there by low mountain ranges. Be 
tween Guam and the Philippines the bed is 
more irregular, and between Guam and Yoko- 
hama is a monster peak, rising to within a short 
distance of the surface. 

A few weeks ago some schoolboys in the 
District of Columbia went out to “play soldier” 
with toy guns. One of the number carried a 


| 
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real gun, which his parents had been foolish 
enough to give him. The youthful captain of 
the company told him he need not go with the 
party unless he would refrain from loading “the 
weapon. But he thought it a great joke to 
load it on the sly, believing that he would be 
sufficiently cautious in its use. Another boy, 
who supposed that the captain’s orders had been 
respected, tried to be sly, too, with the result 
that the gun went off. A bullet passed through 
the jaw of an innocent member of the party, 
who had to be taken to the hospital, where for 
days his life hung in the balance. His mother 
was at the time a nervous invalid, and he was 
her only child. Consequently it was found 
necessary to keep from her all knowledge of the 
sad affair. Since this is a true story, its repeti- 
tion will be justified if its lessons convey “still 
another warning.” 
® © 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Unto him who works and feels he works 
The same grand year is ever at the doors. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


® © 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE capture of Aguinaldo and his taking 
the oath of allegiance to the United States 
encourage the hope that the disturbance in | 

the Philippines is nearing its end. 

The military situation had greatly improved 
before General Funston brought his distinguished 
prisoner to Manila. For months there had been 
little fighting, except of a guerilla sort between 
small bodies of troops and fugitive bands of 
insurgents. A week before Aguinaldo was 
taken, Mariana Trias, the only lieutenant- 
general in the insurgent army, whose prestige in 
southern Luzon is reported to be as great as that 
of Aguinaldo himself, surrendered with his men 
and their arms, and took the oath of allegiance. 
About six thousand insurgents have laid down 
their arms since the first of January. 

The Philippine Commission is busy organizing 
provincial governments. It has been cordially 
received, not only in Luzon, but in the other 
principal islands. The island of Panay is 
regarded as practically pacified. Sixty thousand 
natives there have taken the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. On the island of Negros 
the people are asking for elective officers under 
American authority. On the island of Mindoro, 
without waiting for the commission, the people 
rose against the insurgent government, and put 
the governor to death. 

Wherever the commission goes it calls to- 
gether conventions of the natives, and explains 
to them the purposes of the United States. A 
better understanding of what the United States 
really means, and the character of the institutions 
which it offers, goes far to remove distrust. 
Schools are multiplied, public works are under- 
taken, and local self-government extended as 
rapidly as possible. It is hoped that by the first 
of July, when the full transfer of the islands to 
civil administration takes place, the natives gen- 
erally will be prepared to accept in good faith 
the system of government which has been 
devised. 





* © 


THE KING’S PURSE. 


NE of the first duties of the British Parlia- 
O ment, at the opening of a new reign, 
is to make suitable provision for the 
personal expenditures of the sovereign. A select 
committee is appointed to make estimates of the 
sums needed for various purposes, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is a veritable | 
“‘watch-dog of the treasury,” is present to check 
a tendency toward extravagance. 

There is no disposition to be niggardly, for 
all are concerned that proper state should be 
maintained. The annual allowance to the late 
queen was nearly two million dollars; the 
estimate agreed upon for King Edward is about 
a third of a million dollars more. It was fore- 
seen that there would need to be a considerable 
increase over the allowance for the late queen, 
partly because the king’s tastes are less simple 
than were those of his mother, and partly because 
there must be a separate allowance for Queen 
Alexandra. This allowance accounts for one- 
half of the total increase. There is a new item 
of fifty thousand dollars for the king’s personal 
staff, and an addition of about one hundred 
thousand dollars to the cost of maintaining his 
majesty’s household. : 

In addition to the provision for the king and 
queen, a generous allowance is to be made for 
the heir apparent, the Duke of Cornwall, and 
the duchess; and also for the king’s three 
daughters, the Duchess of Fife, Princess Victoria 
and Princess Charles of Denmark. Altogether 
the maintenance of royalty is an expensive 
matter, but the cost is not begrudged by Parlia- 
ment or people. 

& @ 


MONEY WELL SPENT. 


ACH new report of the superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service contains so many 
thrilling stories of heroism and humanity 

that it is easy to overlook the purely material 
benefits—the annual saving in dollars and cents— 
which the service accomplishes. 

During the last year the number of disasters 
to vessels coming within the scope of the service 
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was six hundred and ninety-three, involving 
property to the value of nine and three-quarters 
million dollars. Of this great sum only two 
and one-half millions were lost. Seven and a 
quarter millions were saved. 

It is, of course, not asserted that all of this 
salvage was due to the work of the service. 
Not eyery vessel which met with disaster would 
have been a total loss even without assistance; 
but the saving would have fallen far short of the 
actual figures. 

Moreover, there is another great work to be 
set down to the credit of the service, by which 
enormous sums are saved every year, although 
the figures cannot be determined and no reck- 
oning is made in the reports. It is the ounce of 
prevention furnished by the red lights of the 
patrolmen and the warning guns which show a 
vessel her danger before it is too late. By these 
timely warnings many a captain is enabled to 
work his way out to safety. His vessel does not 
figure as one of those which met with disaster, 
yet it is the vigilance of the coast-guards to which 
alone must be credited the saving of ship and 
cargo. Such cases are numerous. 

The total annual cost of the service is only a 
trifle more than a million and a half of dollars. 
Judged merely on the ground of outgo and 
income, it is therefore more than justified, and 
no one who has ever read one of the annual 
reports could judge it on that ground alone. 


* & 


IN A LIBRARY. 


Fixed in my elbow-chair at ease, 
I choose companions as I please. 
Sheridan. 


*» & 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE. 


O every healthy-minded person the coming 
-E of the out-of-doors season is a period of 

joy and exaltation. “The winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone. . . . The time of the 
singing of birds is come,” and we walk abroad 
again in the freedom of the natural man. 

The love of open-air sports is a heritage which 
Americans share with their Anglo-Saxon rela- 
tives across the sea; and the value of such sports 
is better understood and more generally enjoyed 
now than ever before. This may be because art 
and invention and mechanical skill have done 
so much to combine mental diversion with bodily 
exercise. The bicycle, the golf-stick, the canoe, 
the camera, the tennis racket are all deferences 
to the nervous energy which demands something 
to occupy the mind out-of-doors. Each furnishes 
an excuse for getting “into the open,”’ and so 
performs a useful service. 

The important thing is the large number of 
people who find recreation and health in some 
of these diversions. It does not matter greatly 
that the improvements in bicycles have made it 
possible to clip a few seconds from the mile or 
ten-mile record, but it does matter that they have 
made the wheel a safe and comfortable vehicle 
for persons who are no longer young, and have 
placed its cost within reach of those of moderate 
means. So, too, with the camera. New devices 
have simplified its operation and new processes 
make success easier to attain, until now each 
year more and more people use it as a companion 
in their rambles, and an interpreter of what is 
beautiful in the life about them. 

All this is wholesome and wise. The future 
as well as the present will draw interest on the 
money invested in outdoor recreation. 
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‘STANDARD SIZE.” 

LARGE page of industrial history is written 
A in the words, “the standard size.” Our 
wagon-wheels have so long fitted into the 
ruts of the country roads that we have forgotten 
the slow processes of ancient times by which the 
wheeled vehicles acquired a standard width. 
Even the lighter carriages that “run narrow” 
are uniform in that respect, and fit into the 

street-car tracks of every city. 

One great object in view in the confederation 
of the Australian colonies was the attainment of 
uniformity in railroad equipment and regulation. 
In this country some states have fixed by law 
the dimensions of certain pieces of fire-engine 
apparatus, so that when the engines from one 
town rush to help out another, there need be no 
wasted energy because hose-pipes and couplings 
do not fit. The whole system of interchange- 
ability, which every mechanic understands, rests 
on the principle of uniformity. 

Even the colleges have taken up the same idea 
in their entrance examinations. Formerly pre- 
paratory schools were greatly annoyed in their 
work by the peculiarities in the admission re- 
quirements of the various institutions for which 
they were “feeders.”” First came an agreement 
among the colleges as to the works of English 
literature selected for each year’s special study ; 
the plan has worked so well that it has since 
been extended to other branches of study. 
The Sunday-schools have long preserved a uni- 
formity in their “International Lessons,” so that 
no matter who is the author of the question- 
book, Glasses everywhere may be studying the 
same Biblical passages on the same day. 

Illustrations of the development of the stand- 
ard-size idea might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Once demonstrate that physical uniformity would 
be a convenience, and it is only a question of 
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time, in this progressive age of the world, whe: 
a common standard will be adopted. Perhap- 
some time even this conservative country wi! 
adopt the metric system, which is now in us 
almost all over the world. 


* © 


EROS. 


HE little planet Eros, so interesting 01 
account of its occasional close approach ti 
the earth, turns out to be curious and inte: 

esting in other ways also. During the pas’ 
season, while astronomers have been observin< 
its position among the stars every day and hou: 
when it could be seen, for the purpose of dete: 
mining the solar parallax, they have noted tha: 
its brightness is continually changing rapidly anc 
pretty regularly, running up and down again i) 
about two hours and a half. The maximw 
brightness is about twice as great as the minimun, 

If the changes and intervals were all exact), 
equal, everything could be explained by merel 
supposing that the planet has one side darke: 
than the other, and revolves on its axis once i» 
two and a half hours. But there are systemati: 
inequalities in the intervals, and brightnesses 
which complicate the matter, and can be better 
explained on the theory that the planet is spotted 
in quarters, so to speak, with dark and light 
regions alternating, but not quite equal or sym- 
metrical. If this be the case the true time of 
rotation is a little over five hours. 

The observations, especially those made at 
Paris, can, however, be still more closely satisfied 
by supposing with the French astronomer André, 
a very high authority, that Eros is really a ‘‘pair of 
twins’’—a “‘double planet’’ or system, resembling 
the “‘spectroscopic binaries,”? and many of the 
variable stars. According to André’s calcula- 
tions, the two bodies concerned are about of a 
size, with a mean density about the same as that 
of Mars, greatly flattened at the poles,—like a 
pincushion, — revolving in about five and a 
quarter hours in an orbit nearly circular, and 
with their equators almost in contact. It will 
take more extended observation to decide between 
the rival theories. 

* © 


““FRENCH ROAST BEEF.” 


ORSE-MEAT is a perfectly wholesome 

H viand. It has long been a staple article 

of sale at some of the markets in Paris, 

and in other European cities. It is said to be 

coming into use, although not yet openly, in certain 

American cities. However that may be, most 
Americans do not like it—or the idea of it. 

The diary of Miss Luella Miner, published 
recently in the Outlook, affords an amusing record 
of her own experience with it during the siege 
of the Legation in Pekin. Nowhere is gaiety more 
admirable or more exhilarating than in the face 
of danger, when it becomes a very part of gallantry ; 
and the little flashes of wit, humor and fancy which 
came to us from that scene of suspense and peril 
evoke a kind of laughter that has a thrill in it. 
We are so proud of our fellow countrymen! 

“Some horses which were turned into the street 
between our barricades have been shot,” records 
Miss Miner, “and consequently we have a new 
delicacy added to our bill of fare. We call it 
‘French roast beef.’ This morning it was prepared 
in the form of a curry to eat with our rice. After 
eating our corn-meal mush there was a break in 
the meal, and when some one asked Miss Haven, 
who was helping to wait on the table, what was 
the reason for the delay, she patly replied, ‘The 
horse has not been curried yet.’ 

“I started out this morning to eat my rice without 
anything to help it down; then I remembered how 
faint I got between meals yesterday, and made an 
attempt at the ‘French beef.’ I managed to gulp 
down a few mouthfuls; then the lady who was 
sitting beside me began to. get seasick, and it was 
too much for me. I ate the rest of my rice clear. 
My reason tells me that horse-meat is cleaner 
than pork, but it must be confessed that the Anglo- 
Saxon stomach is prejudiced against that nol)l 
animal.” 

* © 


NURSES AND NURSES. 


GROUP of mothers, both young and elder! 

A were discussing the other day the man) 

difficulties which torment a family with th 
advent of illness. 

One said, ‘““‘When my children came down wil! 
scarlet fever a year ago, a friend strongly reco!- 
mended a certain nurse. ‘Is she trained?’ I aske. 
‘Oh no!’ she cried. ‘Not trained at all, but ol, - 
gifted!’ ” 

There was a general laugh among the friends « 
the trained nurse, in which one of the women «'« 
not join. 

“There is something to be said on the oth 
side,” she remarked. ‘I have had to call in ti 
help of professional nurses very often. My ©0l\- 
plaint, as a rule, was shat, although they we 
thoroughly trained, they were not at all ‘gift: 
They were skilled tn the care of the patient, t! 
understood the effect of different drugs, and |! 
meaning of cnanges in the pulse and temperatu » 
and breathing. They knew how to meet ev‘ 
emergency, but they showed no tact or delicacy 
in dealing with the patient or the family. Thy 
had learned the technical part of their busines: 
thoroughly, but they lacked the natural skill 
the heart to use it efficiently.” ; 

“That has not been my experience,” said anol! 
member of the group. “The nurse whom we li: 
employed we count among our best friends. H«.! 
the terror and misery of an attack of illness ('~ 
appear when we see her kind face at the door.’ 

“There are nurses and nurses,” said the ol. 
of the women, and that closed the discussion. 

But the questions suggested are worth the atic 
tion of young girls who are crowding into ‘© 
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training-schools of hospitals in our cities. They 
are often tempted by the impulse of self-sacrifice 
and charity to this noble work; but the purpose 
of an act may be noble and its execution weak 


and poor. 

Florence Nightingale once said: ‘Religious zeal 
or @ disappointment in love does not make a 
nurse.” But neither does a training in medical 
knowledge and in the practical work of the busi- 
ness without tact, discretion and sympathy. 

A nurse enters a family, often an absolute 
stranger to them, at a period of disturbance and 
tension. She is at once made familiar not only 
with their anguish and love, but with the hidden 
recesses of the house, to its closets and kitchen. 
Family secrets are bared to her. If she have tact 
and discretion and good breeding, her technical 
skill will make her a blessing in the house. Other- 
wise she may be an alien and a nuisance. 


& ¢ . 


A PROFITABLE APPLE-STALL. 


English Public Opinion gives an interesting little 
bit of history relating how Apsley House, long the 
residence of the Duke of Wellington, superseded 
an apple-stall. This great stone-fronted mansion, 
full of mementos of the past, stands at the corner 
of Hyde Park and Piccadilly. Long years ago, so 
runs the story, George II. was riding unattended 
along the country lane which is now known as 
Knightsbridge, when his attention was attracted 
by an old soldier in a very ragged military uniform. 
The man looked as miserable as he was ragged. 

Accosting the army veteran, the king learned 
that his name was Allen, that he had fought at 
the Battle of Dettingen, and that he was very poor. 
He drew a scanty subsistence from the profits of 
an apple-stall kept by his wife near the park gates 
hard by. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the king. 

“Your majesty can give me a grant of the bit of 
ground my apple-stall stands on,” replied the 
soldier, eagerly. “I am in daily fear of being 
driven away. If you will grant me this, I shall be 
happy for the rest of my days.” 

“Be happy, then,” responded the monarch, and 
he gave orders accordingly. 

Secure now in his tenure, and having no rent to 
pay, the soldier succeeded in making the apple- 
stall a success. He died in comfortable circum- 
stances, leaving a son whom he had educated, and 
who became a respectable attorney. 

After Allen’s death the apple-stall was avan- 
doned, and the plot of ground became an eyesore 
for want of attention. When it had remained 
unoccupied for some years, the then lord chan- 
cellor granted a lease of the land to Lord Apsley, 
afterward Lord Bathurst. He built a fine brick 
mansion for his own occupation. It was when it 
was all finished that he found it an expensive 
business to supersede an apple-stall. Young Allen 
put in a claim for a large sum of money in lieu of 
rent and damages. A compromise was effected, 
and Lord Apsley agreed to pay an annual rent of 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars to the 
apple-stall keeper’s son. 
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ORDERS ARE ORDERS. 


From out the smoke and carnage of the South 
African War comes a pretty story of obedience 
both to the letter of military law, and to the spirit 
of justice and Christian soldiership. An eye- 
witness tells the incident in the Outlook. 

An English officer was recently ordered to take 
a company of soldiers and set fire to a Boer farm- 
house from which the enemy had fired with killing 
effect. The officer found a charming home nestled 
among trees and gardens, and learned from the 
kindly widow who greeted him that she was 
friendly to the English, but had been powerless to 
prevent some Boer raiders from entrenching them- 
selves in her house. 

The discomfited young officer, having disclosed 
his errand, ordered his men to remove everything 
from the house and help the two Kaffir servants 


were brought from the barns. All being ready, 
the officer ordered his company to march back to 
the railway-station, his body-servant and the 
correspondent being left as the only witnesses. 

“Orders are orders,” the officer repeated, sternly. 
“Mine are distinctly to set fire to this house.” 
With a match from his silver box he lighted a 
loose bundle of hay and threw it on a low roof 
easily reached from adjoining windows. As a 
little flame leaped forth he hurried his companions 
into their saddles, and all rode away without a 
backward glance. 

“If those two able servants,” laughed the corre- 
spondent to himself, “cannot put out that fire 
before it has eaten through a tile roof or a foot of 
stone wall, they are not worth much!” 

Some weeks later the correspondent took occa- 
sion to ride through that section. He saw the 
iarmhouse nestling as before among its trees, and 
saW & Woman’s form moving in the garden. 

“When a general wants a house burned down,” 
lie murmured to himself, “he had better so 
nominate it in the bond.” 


* © 


HOW “EXCELSIOR” CAME TO BE 
WRITTEN. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe and the playmate of the Longfellow 
vhildren in childhood, tells many stories of the 
poet. Among others she relates the contents of a 
‘etter which Mr. Longfellow wrote to her father, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, telling how “ Excelsior” 
came to be written. 

It was a cold winter night, and the poet had 
sone to bed when the idea of the poem popped 
iuto his mind. He tried to put it aside, but the 
idea kept haunting him until he arose and jotted 
clown the verses as they came quickly to him. 

“The result,” he added, “is that I have a severe 
cold and an attack of rheumatism, but my best 
ae find less in the poem to criticize than 
isual,” 

In the early days before Longfellow’s name and 
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fame were national he went into a bank to get a | 
check cashed. The teller looked at the name and | 
said: “Henry Longfellow? I never heard of any 
such person.” Then turning it over, and seeing 
the indorsement by Charles Sumner on the back, 
he paid it with no further protest. 

It is likely that among the collectors of this age 
the indorsement by Longfellow and Sumner would 
bring considerably more than called for by the 
face of the check. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Poet, Dramatist and 
Man. By Hamilton W. Mabie. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $3.50. 

An instructive, sympathetic and altogether ex- 
cellent book on a subject perennially interesting. 


REUBEN JAMES: A Hero of the Forecastle. By 


COMPANION. 


Rubifoam for the teeth is known and used wher- 
ever careful toilets are appreciated. It has made 
itself famous by what it does. (Ade. 

including Servia, Australia, ete., 10c. 


1 5 varieties, $17.50. 300 var., 1000 mixed 
%e. 40 dif. U.8., 10c. 7 China, 10c. 10 
sheets. oo oom. and better. Immense stock. gorge sew 
list free. England Stamp Co.,292 Washington 8t., Boston. 

This little slide on the 
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Pat. Jan. 9,190. Semper. Ask your dealer. If you 
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Cyrus Townsend Brady. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
A sea story that will give delight to every | 
patriotic American boy. 
THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER. By Brevet Brig.- 
Gen. George A. Forsyth (retired). D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. | 
An excellent and interesting account of the work | 
of the regular army on the Western frontier. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
A wholesome and charming story for children. 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. By | 
Francis G. Peabody. The Macmillan Com-| 
pany. $1.50. 
Thoughtful essays by a distinguished Harvard 


—_ on the application of Christ’s teachings 
modern problems. 
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AN OLD-TIME COMMENCEMENT. | 


In 1773 William Smith, a student at Princeton 
College, wrote a description of the commence- 
ment exercises which shows a marked difference 
between the celebrations of the generation gone 
and the functions of the present time. Mr. Smith 
begins his description with what may be the germ 
of the college yell of to-day. If so, evolution has 
done something for it. 


“Te-o-whiraw ;_hi-fol-lol-fol-lol-de-lol-dol; a fine 
sone; commencement is over; whiraw; I say 
again, whiraw, whiraw! 

‘And, what is more, never was there such a 
commencement at Princeton before, and most 
likely never will be again. The galleries were 
crac! ing every now and then all da: te tro 
hole in the church was crammed full. e stage 
was covered with gentlemen and ladies, among 
whom was the governor and his lady; and that he 
— . not ot %- singular, Lee was stiff. with lace— 
gold lace. band of music from Philadelphia 
assisted to make all agreeable, and to crown the 
whole, the eloquence of Demosthenes was heard 
in almost every man’s mouth, so that the person 
who spoke last was always the hero of the tale. 
Oh, murder! What shall I do? I want to saya 

ood deal, but cannot for the girls, who are almost 

istracting my heart. Oh, murder! murder! 
murder!” 

Girls were girls, it seems, even in 1773. It is 
easy, therefore, to i ne havoc wrought by 
these commencement belles, in best bib and tucker, | 
among other hearts as susceptible as that o 
William Smith. 
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THE AUTHORITY WAS SUFFICIENT. 


One of the occasions when youth was justified 
in rebuking its elders is cited by the Green Bag. 
When the son of a well-known judge argued his 
first case before the full bench of a certain state 
court, some of the members of which were noted 
for badgering youthful counsel, the chief justice 
was particularly active, and began his questions 
before the counsel had finished a statement of 
the facts. 

When the young advocate came to the law 


thereof he was constantly interrupted by comment 
and inquiry. 


“If it_please your honor,” was the invariable 
reply. “TI will come to that point later.” . 
inally the chief justice burst forth. ‘This is a 


most extraordinary proceeding, Mr. Blank. You 


I never heard of such a 
proceeding. What is your authority for bringing 
such a suit?’’ 

“If it please your honor,” was the quiet reply 
“my authority is, I admit, rather questionable an 
one that has often been impugned, being only 
| ole ony |: mm of the United States, Article 4, 

n 1.” 


The chief justice did not see fit to ask any more 
questions during the arguing of that case. 
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WHY THEY WERE SELECTED. 


It has been recorded that Gen. Henry Knox, in 
1783, was the “greatest” of eleven distinguished 
officers of the army, weighing two hundred and 
eighty pounds. Noah Brooks, in his book entitled 
“Henry Knox,” gives the following incident relat- 
ing to the general’s full habit: 


With a Captain Sargent, he was selected to 
present the hard case of the starving and naked 
men at Valley Forge to the attention of a com- 
mittee of Congress. One of the Congressmen, | 
wishing to show his wit and sarcasm, said that he 
had never seen a fatter man than General Knox, 
nor a better dressed man than his associate. 

Knox managed to keep his temper and remained 
silent, but his subordinate retorted: “‘The corps, 
out of respect to Congress, and themselves, have 
sent as their representatives the ony man who 
had an ounce of superfluous flesh on his body and 
oo Sag oe who possessed a complete suit of 
clothes. 
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SINGING SOLDIERS. 


A London paper notes that during the recent | 
Austrian manceuvers the general in command 
tried the original experiment of using the singing 
of songs as a means of ascertaining the where- | 
abouts of the different companies of the corps 
d’armée. 

He commanded each battalion of a division to 
learn a certain song of war and sing it when | 
attacked. In this way he was enabled to discover, | 
when some distance off, which battalion was being 
attacked by the enemy. oi 

The songs consisted of old folk-songs familiar to 
the men. To each battalion was attached a few 
—— and drummers, who assisted the singing 
soldiers. 
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WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND. 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. * 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


Personally Supervised and Managed by 
JOHN M. DICK, B. D., of Boston. 


Tenth Season. 
Closes Sept. 13th. 


An Outing that 
Appeals to Boys. 


Commends Itself to 


Intelligent Parents. | 


ATTRACTIONS : 


Tent Life, Boating, Canoeing, Cruising, 

hey Swimming, Mountain Coaching 

and Climbing, Athletics, Aquatics, Ten- 

nis, Tether-Ball, Basket-Ball, Baseball, 

Nautical Manual Training. 

Full Tutoring Department. ( Optional.) 
“IDLEWILD” is commended by Hon. Chauncey. M. 

Depew ; Ex-Pres. Timothy Dwight, Yale; Hon, O. Vin- 
cent Coffin, Ex-Gov. Conn.; Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., 
Boston. And parents of 500 boy campers of past years. 
Age Limit, 10 to 18. Number Limit, 50 Boys. 
Vacancies for 10 Boys. 


a wom, full term, gz. e8. 
Wem « 0 « « 00. 
Expense. ¢ Weeks 3100-00 

4 weeks. $ 70.00. 


College-Bred Men are the Leaders. 
A Resident Camp Physician. 


Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character and standing of a boy before he 
will be accepted. 


For 32-Page Illustrated Booklet send 
2-cent stamp to Mr. Dick, Box 62, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Ostermoor & Co. 


wish to mail to you 
without charge 


A very handsome 72-page book, “ The Test of 
Time.”” Why have you not sent for it before? 
You must have seen our advertisements—every- 
body has. Are they unreasonable? Don’t you 
want a mattress now, or do you believe our 
claims and statements exaggerated? Some of 
the richest men in the country, and tens of 
thousands of the great middle class of pros 
perity—to which you belong—sleep on 





TRADE- 
MARK. 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ J 5 


Felt Mattress, 


The best mattress ever made at any price. 
They bought them by mail from reading our ad- 
vertisements, because they cannot be obtained 
any other way. Not a single store in the 
country can sell our goods— flagrant frauds 
are offered—not the Ostermoor. Sceres of 
testimonials in the book. The following guar- 
antee is what gets our mattress into the home 
—the quality keeps it there. 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 











you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail —“ no questions asked.” 

a feet 6in. wide, a5lbs., $8.35 | ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 | 6 FEET 

3 feet 6 in. wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 

4 feet wide, 4olbs., . . 13.35 [ 3 INCHES 

15.00 | LONG. 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 


Don’t forget — Send for our Free Book, 
‘* The Test of Time.’’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
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“A Bicycle of Quality” 


That, we think, fairly 
describes our Women’s 


CRESCENT 


The low drop of the frame 
makes mounting easy, and the 
beauty of its lines, the perfec- 
tion of finish of every detail 
in its construction, make this 
CRESCENT as graceful and 
dainty as the riders for whom 


Did You Ever See Such 
a Beautiful W heel? 
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BICYCLE 
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prayed that he might become a minister. And 
she added that not a day had passed but that the 
repetition of that prayer had mounted to the 
throne of God. 

And yet that mother had never intimated to 
her son the secret of her heart’s desire. She was 
one of the reserved women of the elder times. 
That talk crystallized the young man’s purpose, 
and young Simpson went forth to his wonderful 
career. 


. 


(y Sy Josephine Preston 





Peasody 





Y ES, I will grow like a tree. 
Nothing shall keep me from waking 
Down in the dark, and breaking 
Out of the earth to see!— 
Feeling with eager fingers 
After an unseen light 
Warm through the chill that lingers, 
Lifting me out from night 
Up toward the day’s outbreaking. 


* © 


JAPAN IN AMERICA. 
Nos Mountain Station, New Jersey, a 





suburb of South Orange, is perhaps the 
quaintest bit of Orientalism to be found on 
| this continent. Here a party of skilful Japanese 
| gardeners, calling themselves the Japanese Horti- 


Yes, I will grow like a tree. 
Nothing shall keep me from growing; 
Nothing shall hold me from knowing 
The sun that is calling me. 
Ever apace with Time, 
Up through the earth rain-fed, 
Nearer the glow I climb, 
Hearing above my head 
Laughter of life overflowing. 


Up from the things that creep, 
Nearer the rain, the singing. 
April, what are you bringing 

After the winter’s sleep? 

Here will I climb, nor tire; 
Oh, and the thirst is mine 
Ever to journey higher 
Unto the wide, divine 
Air where the clouds go winging. 


Bud, are you through the sod? 
Here, in a glory of wonder, 
Where all the shadow sinks under 
The living garden of God? 
Ah, what a mighty patience 
Fed all the trees that won 
To these thousandfold exultations,— 
Toiling to find the sun 
Till they clove the dark asunder! 


I will arise and climb, 
Higher to higher growing: 
Hail to the four winds blowing, 
And a good morning, Time! 
If I but grow, for speech, 
If I sing leaves, not words, 
Yet will I call and reach,— 
Oh, I will shelter the birds! 
Yes, I am here, and growing. 


® © 
HIS CALL TO PREACH. 


ISHOP MATTHEW 
SIMPSON has told in 
a@ most touching manner 
the story of the early 
struggles that led him 
to the ministry. As he 
left boyhood behind, the 
conviction grew upon 
him that he must preach. 
But how could he? He 
was halting in speech, 
with a harsh voice, and 

with an impossible manner of declamation—the 

last one to face an audience. 

After turning the question over in his mind 
many times, with increasing discouragement, he 
at length reluctantly dismissed it, and took a 
three years’ course in a medical college. 

But the idea of entering the ministry haunted 
him day and night, so that it almost seemed to 
him, as he said, that if he “did not become a 
preacher he could not be saved.” 

This led him to pray over the matter, and as a 
result, the morbid anxiety that had grown upon 
him vanished entirely one day at the sight of a 
Scripture text: “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart.”” The words had been written on purpose 
for him, he said to himself; and from that time 
he felt content to let God decide his course. 

A day came when his obedience to the divine 
direction was tested. The impression came upon 
him very strongly that he ought to speak at a 
certain prayer-meeting, because the minister was 
away. “But how can I?” he said. “I shall 
make a fool of myself. What will my friends 
say—and my uncle?” Above all people, young 
Matthew dreaded that old uncle. 

Afternoon came. He was trembling with 
indecision. To his amazement his uncle looked 
up and said: 

“Don’t you think you could speak to the 
people to-night?” - 

“But do you think I ought to?” 

“Yes. I think you can do good,” was the 
grave reply. 

The young man spoke. He carried the crowded 
audience with him. His words had power because 
they came from a full heart. 

The experience of that evening was like a 
revelation. After those three years of unwilling 
study, he recognized his “call,”’ and in no uncer- 
tain voice. But even now he was troubled, so 
that he did not dare to decide “‘yes.”” His mother 
was a widow, and Matthew felt that it would 
break her heart to have him change his profession 
and leave home. After many struggles he decided 
to tell her what he thought God required of him. 

“Never,” he said, “shall I forget how my 
mother turned upon me with a smile, and said: 
‘My son, I have been looking for this hour ever 
since you were born.’ ”’ 

Then she told him how she and his father— 





BISHOP SIMPSON. 


who was then a dying man—kneeled beside the | 





cultural Society, have laid out a Japanese garden 
as a permanent exhibit of their native flora. The 
garden is situated at the base of the Orange 
Mountain, in a little clump of woodland. Its four 
acres are surrounded by a bamboo fence, ingen- 
iously built without nails, yet strong as any 
American fence. 


Inside that barrier the visitor finds all the 
curiosities he would see in a similar — in 
Japan itself. Stone lions, a pedestal bearing a 
stone lantern over two hundred years old, done 
by a noted Japanese sculptor, and a statue of Jizo, 
a Buddhist saint, regarded as a goddess, are some 
of the treasures which Japan has parted with in 
order that America may enjoy a few of the priv- 
ileges which she herself prizes so highly. 

here is an artificial lake in the garden, spanned 
by three different kinds of Japanese structures. 
By the side of this lake, closely caged, lives a 
tsuru, or crane. The bird is about five feet in 
height. It is said to be an execeding’y rare bird. 
few specimens being found outside the royal 
palace and Imperial Zoological Gardens. 

According to the Japanese, nature does not give 

tsuru a red crown until he has reac the 
age of one hundred years, and as the years advance 
the color deepens. The red-headed tsuru is there- 
fore an emblem of longevity in Japan. This New 
Jersey specimen has a very dark red topknot, and 
is supposed to be about three hundred years old. 

In that respect the tsuru is more than matched 
by one of the plants in the garden. This is a 
chabo-hiba, one of the oldest on this continent. 
Its age is given as seven hundred years. No 
wonder it is valued at ten thousand dollars. 

The original trainer of the tree is not definitely 
known, but is Los gs na to have been one Genho, 
who was the most famous artist during the aie 

e 


| period of the Kamakura regency in tw 


century. 

The tree came into the hands of the family of 
Suzuki about the middle of the sixteenth cen 
and has been handed down by them to the present 
time. Its trunk is seven inches in diameter, and 
its height is only four and 4 half feet. It belongs 
to the cedar family, and has foliage resemblin 
sprigs of ferns closely set together in the form 0: 
a cone. 

Sometimes the unbeliever questions the age of 
this plant, but such overwhelming evidence is 
offered in support of the Japanese gardener’s 
assertion that the objector is silenced. 

A Japanese tea-house, where real Japanese tea 
is served by Japanese girls in their native costume, 
and a — jinrikisha are among the attrac- 
tions of the garden. 


* © 


PHILLIPS BROOKS AS TEACHER. 


FTER his graduation from Harvard College 
A Phillips Brooks became a teacher in the 
Boston Latin School. And here, on the 
very threshold of his career, he met with failure. 
So much had been expected of him that his want 
of success was naturally a subject of much com- 
ment at the time, and after he had become a great 
preacher his early failure was still referred to, and 
sometimes was used to point a moral. 


It was a turbulent class that Phillips Brooks 
had to teach. Before he took charge of it, three 
teachers had been driven away. hi 
followed Mr. Brooks, to fill out t x 
himself so wearied by the frequent resort to cor- 

bey that he was obliged to betake 

imself to the mountains for the summer to recu- 

rate his serene. The boys were certainly in 

ault; but the blame was not wholly theirs, and 

long since they may be supposed to have repented 
of their mischief. 

Phillips Brooks was then not yet twenty geese 
old, little more than a boy. Naturally, perhaps, 
he e mistakes. On one occasion, says his 
bio: ae, he punished a boy who had committed 
no fault. 

After Mr. Brooks had become Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, as he was moving in his majestic dignity 
across Boston Common, he met this boy, then a 
mature man occupying a post of trust and influ- 
ence. Neither man forgotten the incident. 

Looking down upon his old pupil, the bishop 
made a certain appeal for forgiveness. “Tell me 
now,” he said, “that I did not make a mistake and 
punish the wrong a 

“Yes, you did make a mistake. You punished 
the wrong boy,” was answer; “but have 
missed so many punishments that I deserved that 
| ought to be grateful for that one, which I did not 

eserve.”’ 





— 
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“SARTIN DEATH’S” SUCCESSOR. 


FTER serving in one of the Vermont regi- 
A ments until the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Josiah— whose story Rowland E. 
Robinson has told in “A Danvis Pioneer”’— and 
“Sartin Death,” his trusty rifle, began life again 
in the heart of the wilderness. Very soon there 
was a log house there, made truly a home by the 
presence of a wife. And Josiah prospered. He 
had calves and sheep, and these he herded himself, 
with the help of Sartin Death, for the fear of 
beasts was over the blossoming wilderness. One 
day Josiah, watching his flocks, saw a gaunt she 
bear charging down upon his foolish sheep. 


They ran in his direction, and when in front of 
him they swerved; but the bear came straight on. 
Sartin ath spoke, but this -— made the bear 
more furious. So Josiah swung the rifle aloft, and 
brought it down on the bear’s ugly face with all 
his might. The beast was soon despatched, but 
so was the rifle. Its successor was a sixteen- 
gage smoothbore, with a four-foot barrel, brass 
mountings, and a curled maple stock of rifle 


pattern. 

Josiah had bought this and was on his way 
home, just at the nning of his last mile. He 
had loaded the gun with a ball, and was returning 
the ramrod to its pipe when his roaming - 
— the movement of some animal where the 
next turn of the road closed the forest vista. It 
was a panther, sneaking along at a loose-jointed 
trot, halting now and then to look back. 

fifteen rods it halted and looked backward 


ps . « | A 
infant in the cradle, consecrated him to God, and | again, and as Josiah aimed at the curved side just 





COMPANION. 


behind the shoulder, it sprang lightly to the road- | 
side, faced about, and swiftly climbed the trunk of | 
culm on the pile. 


a great maple to the first large limb that stretched 
out above the road. On this it crouched, looking 
eagerly in the direction from which it had come. 

*A- yin’ for suthin’—one o’ my_idgit yerlin’s, 
mebby,” Josiah whispered to himself, eye and aim 
following every movement, only diverted by an 
occasional quick glance down the road. The last 
of these _— brought a glimpse of a checkered 
blue and white sunbonnet and the flutter of a 
brown homespun gown; and then Ruby appeared 
in full view, picking her way along the edge ofa 
muddy road, not thirty yards beyond the tree 
where the panther crouched, watching her with 
cruel eyes. 

“Ruby! Ruby! Stand still where you be, for 
God’s sake!” 

Josiah’s sharp voice compelled his wife to stand 
stock-still before she comprehended whose it was 
or whence it came. The panther turned the glare 
of its yellow eyes full upon him at the sound. 

The long barrel trembled a little as it was 
brought to an aim, then became steady as a rock 
under the strain of the tense muscle, and obedient 
to the flash of priming, spat out its shaft of fire. 

A yell of pain and rage, and the panther, pierced 
through the heart, lurched aimlessly from its 
pores — came down half-lifeless between Josiah 
and Ruby. 

Blindly biting and clawing the earth, the great 
eat’s last snarling gasp went out, and the muscular 
limbs stiffened, quivered and relaxed; but Josiah 
did not go nearer till his piece was reloaded. Then 
he advanced and stirred the tawny beast with his 
foot. Not a muscle twitched, and he went over to 


his wife. 

“Thank the good Lord, Ruby!” he cried, all of a 
tremble now, and his voice shaking as he knelt 
own beets, aed and she, with her hand on his 

» te ” ome ad 














ESIDE thy gracious hearth content I stay, 

Or with thee fate’s appointed journey go; 
I lean upon thee when my step is slow, 
I wrap me with thee in the naked day. 


With thee, no loneliness, no pathless way, 

The wind is heaven’s, to take as it shall blow; 
More than thy voice, thy hand, I need not know; 
I may not murmur, for I shall not stray. 


® © 


“STUDIUMS” AND DOCTORS. 


ELLA, our Southern importation, was at 

D her duties when I went into the kitchen. 

A married friend living in New York had 

invited our cook to pay her a visit. She accosted 

me with a shake of her woolly head. So says a 

writer in Harper’s Magazine, who goes on to tell 
how the conversation proceeded. 


**Miss Rufe, w’ile Ah’m in Noo Yawk, Ma’y, she 
wants Ah should go t’ a doctah ’bout mah teef.” 

“Well, Della,” said I, “why not? You’ve been 
planning to have them ae ig 

Suddenly a gloomy black face was turned upon 
me. “Ah don’ know.” She gazed across the 
table, uncertain as to whether she should pr 4 

“Ah don’ know. Ye see, Miss Rufe,—” another 
pause and an appealing glance,—“they’s doctahs 
im —_* studiums. Ah might git in a studium’s 
office 


“A studium?” I repeated. 

“Yaas’m. Donche know? Ye has to be a studium 
*fore ye kin be a doctah.” 

“Oh!” I assented. 

“An’ ye cain’t tell’em. Looks jes’ like doctahs, 
acts jes’ like doctahs. Got bottles round, ’n 
chairs ’n’ tables, jes’ like doctahs. But, Miss 
Rufe,”—in a burst of horror,—“‘ef they’s studiums 


the e. 

“On, no bs I probly panned. 

“Yaas’m, Why, Miss Rufe, they has to kill some 
one, or less they cain’t be a doctah. They has to 
kill one, shuah. 

a no!” I foolishly insisted. “Why, no, if 
they did, Della, they would be hanged.” 

“Not down ¢? my home; not down t’ *Gusta,” 
said she. “’Less they kills some one, they cain’t 
be a doctah,” she insisted. 

I was dumb. I had no powers of persuasion, 
no arguments that could convince her that she 
was wrong. 


* © 


A TRUE SNAKE-STORY. 


N a thicket on a mountainside, the late Maurice 

| Thompson once saw a man kill a rattlesnake. 

“He beat the life out of it with a club, and 

continued the pounding till it was mangled beyond 

recognition.” When Mr. Thompson remonstrated, 

the man “said his say in seven significant words: 
*Ye cain’t kill a rattlesnake too dead.’” 


Not long ago a boat bound for the United States 
from Rio Janeiro touched at Pernambuco, where 
the mate drove a bargain with a snake-dealer, 
says the Chicago Record, for a half-dozen reptiles 
of various sizes. 

The mate had them in a cage on deck, and 
charged a sailor with the duty of washing it out 
with sea-water every evening. All went well as 
long as the weather was id, but on the night 
before the Gulf Stream was crossed the sailor 
left a quantity of water in the cage, and about 
thirty,hours from port a blizzard struck the o. 

All hands were busy with the storm, and 
snakes were forgotten. When the mate thought 
of them and went to look after their condition, he 
found them frozen stiff, and as dead as the pro- 
verbial door-nail. 

The dealer for whom the mate had brought them 
came on board the following day. He professed 
great my ny | over the loss of his intended 
purchase, but offered to take the snakes away as 
a kindness to the mate. He gathered them in his 
arms like so much fire-w and carried them 
home. Buta rival dealer afterward told the officer 
that plenty of warm water had resuscitated the 
snakes, and that they had been sold to various 
museums, not a whit the worse for their death 
by freezing. 


* © 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON FIRE. 


MOUNTAIN of coal-dust on fire is not an 
A unusual sight in the mining regions, but it 
is a strange one when night comes and the 

red glare is visible all over the valleys. 


The dust accumulates pny me’ rising into banks 
that are some of them two hundred feet high, and 
are to be seen in every direction. These piles of 
culm often catch fire, either by accident or by 
spontaneous combustion, and once the fire is 
started it is almost impossible to extinguish it. 


Near Wilkesbarre a culm bank has been burning a 


for twenty-five years, and the fire is just as brigh 
and vigorous to-day as it was a quarter of a 
century ago. Many attempts have been made to 
quench it, but without success, and now the 
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company, having abandoned all hope in that 
direction, feed the fire regularly by dumping fres}, 
this were not done the fire 
would eat its way into the great bank and ultimately 
break out in several places, but as long as th: 
surface flame is fed with fresh fuel it does not 
burrow into the heap. 

Formerly culm was considered dead waste, but 
some years ago a ace was invented by whic}, 
it can be used for steaming purposes after water 
has passed over it and foreign substances are 
washed out. Since then most mining companie. 
have erected washeries at their culm piles, ani 
many manufacturing establishments have bee), 
drawn into the neighborhood solely for the sake 
of using the culm as fuel. 


* © 


TRAINING THE PUPPY. 


OREST AND STREAM has given some wis: 
talk to boys in regard to bringing up dog. 
from puppyhood, and turning them int: 

good citizens of the canine world. The write: 
says: 

There are two or three things which you must 
try to remember in connection with the litt): 
animal for which you have taken the responsibility . 

You must remember, in the first place, that it 
s like any other young creature, full -of spirits, 
jeg | only about itself, and determined to do 
those t which seem pleasant to it. Your 
business is to undertake its education. You must 
begin by making it fond of you; and that means 
that Fn must treat it kindly, play with it more or 
less, feed it yourself, and, in short, cause it to look 
to you for all the things that make its life pleasant. 

sy patiently, very firmly you must instruct it, 
little by little, in good manners. You must teach 
it that some things may be done, and that other 
things are not permi . 

You must remember that this little animal has 
no knowledge of the English language, and that 
your words, in a new command, are meaningless 
sounds. One of your first duties is, therefore, to 
teach it what these sounds are intended to convey. 
and the lesson is effectual only by enforcing 
obedience to the command as soon as it is uttered. 
Thus if Pe. are teaching the pup to charge, which 
means lie down, whenever you use the wori 
oa your hands on him and gently force him to 

ground, his legs all under him and his head 

flat een his paws; but do not be in haste 
about it. You may easily confuse and bewilder a 
puppy, and it is much better to let his education 
proceed slowly than to make suffer from 
unreasonable demands. 

One reason why boys, and men also, lose patience 
with the dogs they are training is that they forget 
how hard it is for the dog to understand what they 
mean. Some 3 it does beppen that a dog is 
headstrong and obstinate, but this is very rarely 
true of a puppy. If he fails to “mind,” the failure 
is good evidence that he is not yet familiar with 
the English language. 


* © 


THE VENEZUELAN SERVANT. 
Te servant question takes on peculiar prop- 





g 





erties in Venezuela, according to Mr. W. E. 

Curtis, whose interesting account of that 
little-written-about country is well worth reading. 
At Caracas, when a new servant is engaged, the 
employer must instruct her to the full extent of 
her duties on the first day. That is the pattern of 
all days. Thereafter she will do exactly what she 
did then, and no more. 


The morning after our arrival at the hotel in 
Caracas I called for a glass of milk while dressing. 
On every subsequent morning during our stay a 
glass of milk was brought to me at precisely the 
same hour without instructions; and although the 
servant was told several times that it was not 
wanted, she did not appear to understand, and 
continued to bring it just the same. 

In the hotel were electric bells. The first day I 
rang for something, and a certain boy answered 
the summons. The next morning I rang again 
and again, and no one responded. Finally I went 
into the dining-room and found there half a dozen 
servants. 

“Didn’t you hear my bell ring?” I asked. 

“Si, sefor” Yes, sir), was the reply. 

“Then why didn’t you answer it?” 

“The boy that answers your excellency’s bell 
has pane to market with the manager.” 

“But you knew he was not here, and you should 
have come in his place.” 

“No, sefior, it is his occupation to answer your 
bell. 1 answer the bell of the gentleman in the 


next room.” 
And as long as I remained in that hotel my be!! 
was answered only by the one particular ber, If 
he was not in, I could ring for an hour without 
receiving a response, although the house was full 
of idle servants. 
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NOISY CLOCKS. 


LONDON firm of clockmakers not long ago 
A discovered that a rival German company 
was doing a large business in cheap clocks 
on the west coast of South Africa. After examining 
one of the clocks, and seeing that there was profit 
in the transaction, the London firm invested a 
large sum of money in the manufacture of clocks 
destined for Africa. They determined to give tli 
native a better article than the German one, an! 
felt sure of success. 


The clocks were shipped to the market wher 
the Germans had reaped a rich harvest. The sales 
were very slow, while the inferior German artic! 
went off freely. At last the puzzle was explaine« 
The new clocks were too quiet. Those supplie: 
by the Germans had a cularly aggressive tick 
that satisfied the savage’s love of noise. Tlic 
noiseless clock might be, and was, a better time- 
keeper, but the natives would have none of it. 

At the next shipment this was changed. Wort! 
Ftd aoe to sound, and clocks went to Afric# 

at ticked oy to satisfy the most nois« 
loving native. The people were delighted, an 
the clocks sold. 


® © 
FACT AND FICTION. 


R. JENKINS, on returning home in t! 
M evening, was pleased to find that the hea‘ 
snow which had fallen during the day hi: 
been carefully shoveled from the front walk. 


“Who did it, Lucy?” he asked. 

“I was about to tell you,” replied his wife. 
never put in such a day in my life. I’ve. bec 
besieged by a whole army of men, all wanting ' 
clean that walk. tg drove me absolutely craz) 
The snow was falling like great guns all the tin 

As soon as it quit, though, ave the job t 
a r man who was a perfect living skeleto! 
There wasn’t a thing of him but skin and bone — 

“Lucy,” interrupted Mr. Jenkins, with a groa! 

Mee he reading these popular historical nove: 
n ” 


“Why do you say that?” ; 
“Because you’ve contracted the historical nov" 
disease. I can’t tell where your fact leaves © 
and your fiction begins.” 
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MAMMA TODD’S CELEBRATION. 


STORMY Arbor day! What a 
strange thing to find in the spring- 
time calendar! And not a gentle 
spring rain, either, but a hard, 





hung low and black, and the 

streets were streaming with water. 

So were the faces of some of the 

children who had hoped to cele- 

brate the day, and were now disappointed. 
There were no tears, however, in 

the Todd family. Mamma Todd was 

generally quicker than tears. Before 

you had a chance to feel that dreadful 

ache that begins somewhere about the. 

heart and spreads all over you, when 

disappointed, she would laugh and 

pop out with some better plan than 

the cherished one you had to give up. 





Mamma Todd thought being happy 
was a habit. She said her children 
should have the habit, no matter 
what came. She would have a happy 
family. When any of the children 
were real frowny, they had to go out 
of the room until they could look 
happy again. 

So on this stormy Arbor day she 
laughed more than usual at breakfast. 

“Of course you couldn’t plant 
trees,” she said. “It’s raining so 
fast that really the holes you dig 
would be puddles before you could 
set the tree roots in them ; and puddles 
are not just exactly the things to plant 
trees in.” 

So Morris Todd and Marion Todd 
and five-year-old Dorothy Todd 
laughed, even while the rain was just 
pouring against the dining-room 
windows. 

‘“‘You must come home early, Papa 
Todd,” said mamma. ‘‘Come at three 
o’clock this afternoon. This house is 
going to be full of holidays—not just 
one little Arbor day, but a whole 
roomful of holidays.”’ 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Papa Todd. 
“T’ll come, of course. But what if 
you have the place so full that I can’t 
get in?” 

“You can peek through the win- 
dow !” shouted Dorothy, clapping her 
hands. 

It was a busy, busy day. Nobody 





steady, gray pour. The clouds | 


| in a bowl, at a table heaped with fruits, vege- 
tables, pie plates and cake pans. 

| “Christmas” was vegy pretty, with a small 
Santa Claus filling the stockings of two big 
dolls, who slept near by in their white bedstead. 
How they all clapped for that! 

“ Washington’s birthday” showed a small 
| General Washington astride a big hobby-horse. 
“Now it’s Dorothy’s turn. Mamma saved her 
| till the last,” said Morris, who had just peeped 
| into the library through a side door. “She’s 


going to look awfully sweet —the best of all.” 


now some one will call out, ‘Molly, is your patch- 
work done?’ ”’ 

| Poor Stanley blushed with shame. All his 
little brown freckles swam in the sea of red. 

| “Molly” and the petticoats went together. 
| They were Stanley’s prison stripes. It was 
only when he had been naughty that he had 
anything to do with them. 

| He took up a pink square and a yellow one 
and matched them together slowly and clumsily. 
But the needle unthreaded, and while it was 
being threaded again the pink and yellow patches 














1. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Letter from a college athlete to his brother at 
home. Twenty-six female characters from Shake- 
speare’s plays are in the story. 

Dear Brother Fred: We have had a glorious 
be gt b Alice and Ada are to clap 
their hands, and you are to throw up 
your hat and shout for alma mater. 
Tell Ada I ran amile. I beat the other 

fellows, and on I ran, mad with joy, 
another mile before I could stop. 

In March a race is coming off be- 
tween us and another team. If I race, 
it will be as much as I can do to win, 
but I mean to struggle for it. 

Every vo efore the sun rises, 
an eager crowd of fellows is on the 
cinder-track. 1 have to pair off with 














John Hatch, but he, lean and _ long- 
legged as he is, can’t keep up with me. 

know, whoever is defeated, we 
won't be this time. my health seems 
to get ruder and more robust the longer 
I train. study every afternoon, and 
if my feet are cold I start off for a two- 
mile run. 

We marched on a turnpike fifteen 
miles the other day, and by Jove, I 
came in all alone, sir. I got an apple, 
pared it and ate it leisurely betors 
another chap hove in sight. Some of 
them showed a little anger; but what’s 
the use of that? 

I’m perp so strong I think Uncle 
John would hire me on his farm now. 
I don’t know just where his land is, or 
I'd go and see. 

Say, Fred, I wish you’d send my 
other gloves. They are in a box where 
Ada used to keep her veils, I think; at 
any rate, a label is on the box, and 
they were in it at a time when I saw it 


last. 

Tell the girls to be good while I’m 
gone, and tell the mother I am her 
own Jim. 


2. 
AMPUTATIONS, 


_ 


. Behead and curtail a city in Oregon, 
and leave a malt liquor. 

. Behead and curtail a fabric, and 
leave a division of land. 

. Behead and curtail a kind of food, 
and leave a plant. 

. Behead and curtail a disease, and 
leave a girl’s name. 

. Behead and curtail a part of a hat, 
and leave a rank or file. 

. Behead and curtail a city in Greece, 
and leave an adverb of time. 


a o — ee to 


3. 
CHANGED FINALS. 


By altering the final letter change a 
Turkish name to a mountain. 








had any time to feel sorry about the 
celebration they had missed. Morris 
had to go out, in rubber boots and 
coat, to ask half a dozen of their little 
friends to come over at two o’clock. 


does, so it’s sure to be fine.” 

‘The plan proved to be an afternoon of holidays. 
Mamma Todd had long been thinking of this as 
a good way to help the children over some great 
disappointment. Each child was to represent a 


holiday in tableau, the rest to look on. Mamma | 


“We don’t | 
know what it is,” he told them, “but mamma | of all was disclosed. 


** DOROTHY SAT ON THE FLOOR, PLAYING 


The doors opened, and the prettiest tableau 
Dorothy sat on the floor, 
| playing with her village and pan of sand. Her 
| dolls were there, too, also Scamp, the fox-terrier, 
| who was never far away from Dorothy. It was 
| a wonder he kept so still, but he seemed to know 
| that you mustn’t move in tableaux. 

“Notice what she’s doing with the trees,” 


‘Todd arranged each tableau herself, then opened | suggested Papa Todd. 


the sliding doors and let the children look as long 
as they liked. 

First came pretty little Helen Chase dressed 
as a May-queen, with a wreath of artificial 
‘lowers and a silver-paper wand which she held 
cracefully in her hand. 

When mamma asked, “Guess what holiday 
this is?” they all shouted, ““May-day !” 

Next came Morris Todd, dressed in his soldier 
suit. He was dragging a little express wagon 
full of plants and flowers, and stood with his 
~oldier cap raised above his curls in a salute. 
\fter a little hesitation some one said, ‘* Decora- 
tion day,” which was right. 

When the sliding doors opened again, there 
was Donald Pratt touching a piece of punk to 
a big red firecracker that would never go off 
vecause it was home-made. A toy cannon and 
pistol were lying near him. 

“Fourth of July!” shouted the children as 
soon as they saw it. 

A girl kneeling by a tub of water in which 
apples floated was not hard to guess as 
“Hallowe'en,” and then the audience knew that 
lhanksgiving was coming even before the doors 
were again opened. This tableau showed a 
plump girl, dressed as a cook, stirring something 


| “Oh, Arbor day!” they cried out. ‘‘It’s the 
| best tableau of all!” 

| “And so you see we really have celebrated 
| Arbor day,” announced mamma, “because we 
| have had a tree-planting.” 


ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC. 
If you add, my dear, to some one’s joys, 
Pray tell me what you do! 
Do not look puzzled, the answer is plain— 
The joys are doubled for you! 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


> & 


STANLEY’S PUNISHMENT. 


Stanley gazed down at his petticoats with a 
| grimace of pain. They actually hurt him. And 


seemed to burn down through them to his knees 
as if they were red-hot. : 

“Oh dear!”’ groaned Stanley, softly. “I’d 
rather be starved on bread and water. That 
| wouldn’t be anything to being a girl! An’ 
making patchwork—-oh my! An’ pretty soon 





every single one of the squares of gay patchwork | 


WITH HER VILLAGE AND PAN OF SAND.”’ 


| dropped back among the purple and red and blue 
|ones. Then while Stan—I mean Molly—was 
| selecting a new pair of patches, the needle slid 
| quietly off the thread and hid itself! 
| It was very warm indoors, but out-of-doors 
| how cool and beautiful it was! What a good 
time the bees and humming-birds were having 
in the red clover! And Gip was after another 
woodchuck ! 


“If I were only Stanley again, I guess I’d be | 


out there like everything!’”’ he whistled wist- 
fully. “O Gippy, go for him—go!” 

There was no law against his going out-of- 
doors. Sunshine and bees and Gip called to 
him. Nothing kept him back but pride—and 
the petticoats. For supposing some one saw 
him! It would be such a dreadful disgrace! 

Gip’s barks rose shriller and faster. What if 
the woodchucks were coming out! With a sud- 
den gathering up of petticoats and patchwork, 
the boy darted through the door and out into the 
sunshine. He could not bear it any longer. 

“Little girl!’”’ a strange voice called in his ear. 
Stanley gave one startled look, and then the 
horror of it broke upon him. The little brown 
freckles stood out, distinct and single file, on his 
white, shocked face. To be called “Little girl!” 
He scrambled to his feet and fled to the house as 
fast as the terrible skirts would let him. 

That was the end of this form of punishment. 
The name and the little gingham petticoats were 
put away together. 

“Please lock them up and lose the key, 
mamma,” Stanley said, gravely. “I can bear 
some things, but I can’t bear them. I’d rather 
| be good always !”’ A. H. D. 


Change falsehoods to place. 

Change a mark to a word used to 
drive away a cat. 

—— a vegetable to an instrument 
for writing. 

Change to bathe to something that 
escapes from volcanoes, 

Change a covering for the dead to a tropical tree. 

The finals of the unchanged words will spell the 
first name, and the finals of the words after they 
are changed will spell the last name, of a popular 
Revolutionary general. 


4. 
EIGHT FAMOUS TREES. 


Of famous trees in song and story, 
The witnesses of ancient glory, 
We listen to the tale. 

Beneath my shade a savage band 
Pledged armistice throughout the land, 
ill sun and moon should pale. 

I hid the pledge of liberty 

Until a tyrant crossed the sea. 
I caused a prince’s death. 

Another prince within my arms 

Kept safe from danger and from harms, 
Escaping without scath. 

A sturdy little army stood 

Beneath my shade, their weapons rude, 
But their commander brave. 

A poet to the whole broad land 

A picture beautiful and grand 
Of my wide branches gave. 

I was the oak, with sturdy boughs, 

Which grew beside the little house 
Where dwelt a faithful pair. 

And I the linden, graceful, tall, 

Whispering of love to each and all 
Who came a-wandering there. 


5. 
TREES FOR ALL TRADES. 


My first are the trees that the carpenter needs. 

My second for the Gipsy who your fortune reads, 

My third for the sailor adrift in his boat. 

My fourth for the tailor to finish a coat. 

My fifth for the masons in building your homes. 

My sixth for the garbageman, when his cart 
comes. 

My seventh for the parson, to help pass the plate. 

My eighth for the cook, to arouse your palate. 

My ninth for the doctor when bottling his drugs. 

My tenth for the merchant in cloaks, hats and 


rugs. 
Eleventh for the baker, all ready to eat, 
And twelfth for the butcher who sells us all meat. 











COLORED DIAMONDS. 


HE mention of diamonds makes every one 

think of a translucent, white gem; but not all 
diamonds are white. The most beautiful of all 
precious stones is the red diamond. It surpasses 
the ruby in beauty, and is exceedingly rare. A 
few specimens are on record, one of which, weigh- 
ing ten carats, was bought by the Emperor Paul 
of Russia for one hundred thousand dollars. 


Dark blue diamonds, differing only from sap- 
phires in quality and in the beaut =F ay of colors 
culiar to the diamond, are handsome gems. 
esides the Bismarck and Hope diamonds, re 
are only two known specimens in the world that 
can be propert ealled blue diamonds. Black and 
rose-colored diamonds are also rare, while the 
green varieties are not so uncommon. The grass- 
een is scarce, and when it does occur is more 
rilliant than the finest emerald. 

There are several varieties of en-tinted dia- 
monds at the Museum of Natural History at Paris, 
but the best known specimen is at Dresden, a 
is considered one of the five paragons of its kind. 

The most perfect collection of colored diamonds 
is in the Museum of Vienna, and is in the form of 
a bouquet, the different flowers being —— 
of diamonds of the same color as the blooms 
represented. These stones were collected by one 
Virgil von Helmreicher, a Tyrolese, who had 
poses many years in Brazil among the diamond- 
mines. 

In early times the diamond was worn rough, or 

lished only on its upper surface. It was in this 

orm that it was used to decorate temples, os 
and crowns. Such stones are still infinitely pre- 
ferred to any others by the natives of 

Many of the jewels presented to the Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour were in an uncut 
8 





Among historic diamonds, one, the “Pigott,” has 

one out of existence. The story of its destruction 
Ss a tragical one. It was said to be worth two 
hundred thousand dollars. The diamond came 
into the possession of Ali Pasha, who always wore 
it in a green silk purse attached to his girdle. 

He was wearing it when he was wounded by 
Reshid Pasha. nowing that his wound was 
mortal, he peg retired to his divan, gave 
orders that his favorife wife should be poisoned, 
and then delivered the diamond to Captain 
D’Anglas with the order that it should be crushed 
to powder in his presence. His command was 
obeyed, and the beautiful gem utterly destroyed. 
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WASPS, THE INVINCIBLES. 


ROM early ages to the present time the “fiery 
darts of the wasps” have furnished illustra- 
tions of invincible attack. In the Bible the Lord 
uses the hornet to help clear a way for the chosen 
people: ‘And I sent the hornet before you, which 
drave them out from before you, even the two 
kings of the Amorites.” Not only have armies 
been dispersed, but cities have been abandoned 
because of the onset of hornets. In “Wasps and 
Their Ways” many interesting examples are cited. 


In “Cruden’s Concordance,” in the introduction 
to the subject of hornets, we read that “a Christian 
city, being besieged by Sapores, king of Persia 
was delivered by hornets; for the elephants and 
beasts, being ane by them, waxed unruly, and 
so the whole army fle 

Moffet ty “If we will credit Alianus, the 
Phasilites, in times past, were constrained to 
forsake their City, for all their defence, munition 
and Armour, all through the multitude and cruel 
fierceness of the wasps, wherewith they were 
annoyed.” : 

A more modern incident is this: “Eight miles 
from Grendie the muleteers suddenly called out, 
‘Marambundas! Marambundas!’ which indi- 
cated the approach of Jae In a moment all 
the animals, whether loaded or otherwise, lay 
down on their backs, kicking violently, while the 
blacks and all others ran in different directions, 
all being careful to avoid by a wide sweep the 
owerms of tormentors that came forward like a 
cloud. 

“T never witnessed a panic so sudden and com- 
ylete. The alarm was not without good reason, 
or so severe is the torture inflicted by these 
pygmy assailants that the bravest travellers are 













not ashamed to fly the instant they perceive the 
host approaching, which is of common occurrence | 


in the campos.” 
® © 


VARYING INFORMATION. | 


P Nype dy rome who took the trans-Siberian 
route across the Russias says in “A New 
Way Around an Old World” that the preliminary | 
answers to his questions about ways and means | 
were delightful in their diversity. In! America, | 
Japan, China and even Russia he was cheerfully 

misled, in various fashions, about his journey. 


No two pon agreed concerning it, or came 
within sight of agreement. These were the 
comments poe his scheme: 
| 
| 


“You can do it easily.” 

“Tt will take two months.” 

“You can go through in twenty-two days.” 

“You will get stuck on the sand-bars for weeks.” 

“You will havesno difficulty whatsoever.” 

“The steamers run only occasionally, and do 
not begin until June.” 

“The steamers run daily, and the river is open 
early in May.” 

“You will need heavy clothes and all your 
winter furs.” 

“You will find delightful summer weather.” 

“You will have to ride in cattle-cars when you 
have ended your journey by boat.” 

“You. will have the most luxurious railway 
accommodations in the world.” 

The resuit of experiment was, however, that the 
journey was full of discomforts and delays, and 
yet proved well worth the trouble. 


SCRUBBING FOR PLEASURE. 


SCHOOL of domestic economy at Bethnal 
Green, London, is said to carry off the palm 
for enthusiasm among its pupils. 


he school is built and finished in imitation of 
an ry working man’s cottage, and the poor 
little girls of the district are taken in and trained 
to be capable housewives. 

The school has been a great success and is 
always crowded to its full a but either the 
ordinary routine must be dull or the pupils’ zeal 
monumental, for the records show that scrubbing 
and stone-cleaning are dealt out as rewards to 
deserving little women. When a a has been 
extraord ee she is allowed to’scrub a floor 
or blacken a stove, for a treat. 
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WL.DOUGLAS 
$382 SHOE *522 


_ | UNION MADE 


Y large business permits me to 
in high-priced shoes, at a low 
and also to reduce the cost of 


it was not poss 
or $3.00. 


those that c 


$3.00 shoes 


It is 


the constru 
chanical ski 


the world for men. 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line cannot be equaled at any price, 


my twenty-five years’ experience and my knowledge of the requirements 
of up-to-date foot-wear-as regards style, comfort and service, has 
enabled me to place my $3.50 and $3.00 shoes on the feet of 
thousands of men all over the land, who had been in the 
habit of paying higher prices for their shoes, believing 


I have convinced them that the style, fit 
and wear of my $3.50 and $3.00 shoes is equal to 


by side with the high-priced shoes, my $3.50 and 


impossible to see any difference. 
will convince YOU that it is a waste of money 
to pay high prices for your foot-wear. 


that makes a first-class shoe — it is the 
brains that have planned the best style; 
lasts a perfect model of the foot, and 


made my $3.50 and 
$3.00 shoes the best in 





buy the same high-grade leathers used 
er price than smaller manufacturers ; 
manufacturing. This, combined with 
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are found to be just as good, and it is 
I believe a trial 
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| Sold by 


retail shoe dealers everywhere. 


ONE dealer is given exclusive sale in each town. | 





order business in t 


Albany, N. Y., 27 North Pearl St. 
Baltimore, Md., 211 E. Baltimore St. 
Boston, Mass., 620-622 Washington 
St., 12 City Hall Ave., 82 Court St., 
115-117 Summer St. : 
Betdgepert Conn., 1068 Main St. 
—— n, “ Y., 708- ~ Broadway, 
I roadway, 421 Fulton St. 
Yah Av.’ Set 
Buffalo, N. Y., 368 Main St. 


Indiana 


Cleveland, O., 221 Superior St. 











. mail and express, always giving my ¢ 


ersey City, N. J., 
y, Mo 


Minneapolis, Minn. , 405 Nicollet Ave. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Insist on having W. L. Douglas Shoes with 


name and price on bottom. 


If you do not live near one of my retail stores, or 
Order by Mail. the teoal dealer does not keep W. L. Douglas 
shoes and will not get them for you, send your order direct to W. L. 4 

Mass. Cut out the order blank, state style of shoe desired, plain or cap toe, heavy, 
medium or light sole. Fill out all the measurement blanks. Enclose 25 cents in addition 
to price of shoes for carriage. Send money order, express order or cashier’s check. 
have been in business since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions of pairs of shoes b 


I do the largest 
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New Catalogue 
spring, Bie summer wear, WW, L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


OWN AND OPERATE 63 RETAIL STORES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES, SELLING $3.50 SHOES ONLY. 
MY SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES COMPRISE BEST IMPORTED PATENT CALF, CHROME PATENT KID, 
CORONA KID, PATENT VICI KID, KANGAROO KID, VICI 
WILLOW CALF, BOX CALF, FINE WAX CALF. LIGHT AND HEAVY SOLES. 


Columbus, O., 113 North High St. 
Dayton, 0., x10 East Third St. 
Denver, Col. , roz5 Sixteenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. , 176 Woodward Ave. 
Evansville, Ind., 217 Main St. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. , 80-82 Calhoun St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. , 92 Monroe St. 
Hartford, 


New Haven, Conn., 870 


433 Broadway, 753-755 __ 
1349 Broadway, 2202 

345 Eighth Ave., 95 Nass: 
Conn., 192 Asylum St. 
lis, Ind., 4 E Wash. St., Philadelphia 
18 Newark Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., ror Madison St., 165 nsas Ci «, 930 Main St. St., 2236 North Front St. 
Dearborn St. : Louisville, yy > 344¥ fest MarketSt. Pittsburg, Pa., 427 Smithfield St. 
Cincinnati, 0., 437-439 Vine St. Milwaukee, Wis., 107 Grand Ave. Portland, Me., 546 Congress St, 


Providence ,R.I. , 228 West 





KID, COLORED VICI KID, ENAMEL BOX CALF, 


Newark, N. J., 785 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y., 43 Cortlandt St., 


SS) 
Third Ave., St. Paul, Minn., 428 Wabasha St. 
220 West 125th St., 974 Third Ave., 


Paterson, N.J., 195 MainSt. 
Pa., 93 Chestnut St., 
117 North Fighth St., 1117 Market 
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All One Price, $3.50. 
Richmond, Va. , 623 East Broad St. 






Chapel St. Rochester, Y., 206 East Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 619-621 Olive St. 
Broadway, ringfiela Mass., 312 Main St. 






Syracuse, N. Y., 228 South Salina St. 
Toledo, O., 223 Summit St. 
Trenton, N. J., 112 East State St. 
Troy, N. Y., 320-322 River St. 
Utica, N. Y., 141 Genesee St. [N.W. 
Washington, D.C., 905 Penn. Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn., 83 Bank St. 
Wilmington, Del., 7or Market St. 
Worcester, Mass., 367 Main St. 
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perfectly blended. Stands.: 
the test of critical con-: 


* noisseurs—the chefs of 


Write for booklet (free) or send 
- $1.30 for 3-lb. can of Faust 


J Blend—whole, ground or . 
aE pulverized—if your dealer 4 


Blankes Coffee si 


| 
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50 Pounds Lighter. 


“I feel fifty pounds lighter.” 
<i Expressions like this come to us 
) daily from stout who wear 
r 


, All Elastic 
» Abdominal Belt. 


Best fitting, best supporting belt 
made. Supports all the time, what- 
ever your position. 

We weave them to measure only 
and the 









Special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy cases. 

Full information in Catalogue No.2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- | 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 





Stewart’s 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip through. 


| Effective guard. Imitated but not duplicated by 


any other maker. 


PATENTED. 
"SAZIS NAL 





“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” x2" 
None Genuine without Our Name on Card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sam of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of “‘ Holdfast ”. Hairpins. 








For a Kick, 
Bruise, Sprain, 
Curb, Spavin, Shoe- 
boils, Sweeny, Stran- 
gles, Catarrhal In- 
flammation, etc., the 
safest, surest and 
quickest acting 
» remedy known is 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 


Will not blister nor remove the hair. 
Leaves no stain, scar nor blemish. 
50c. and $1,00 a bottle. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. Whatever ails your horse look up 
the treatment in “The ” — Treatise on 
the Horse, sent . If you haven’t it send for it. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HIRES Rootbeer is the ideal 
spring tonicand home beverage. It | | 
cleanses and coolsthe blood,revives | | 
aud refreshes the whole system— } | 
fits you for the summer’s heat. ti 


be had everywhere in carbonated 
form orin packages. A package makes } 
five gallons—sent by mail for 25 cents. | 
Dealers, write for our big offer this year. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Malvern, Pa. 
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ARABIA’S POORHOUSE. 


\A ARK TWAIN compared the palm-tree to “a 
M liberty-pole with a haycock on top of it,” and 
the date-tree may be called both a poem and a 
commereial product. To the Arab mind it is the 
perfection of beauty and utility. Rev. 8. M. 
zwemer, in his book on Arabia, says that every 
part of this wonderful tree is useful to the Arabs. 


The pistils of the date-blossom contain a fine 
“> —— is meng | out a noes a3 all 
astern baths as a sponge for soaping y- 
At the extremity of the trunk is a terminal bud 
containing a whitish substance resembling an 
almond in consistency and taste, but a hundred 
times as large. This is a great table delicacy. 

There are said to be over one hundred varieties 
of date-palm, all distinguished by their fruit, and 
the Arabs say that “a good housewife may furnish 
her husband every day for a month with a dish of 
dates differently prepared.” 

Dates form the staple food of the Arabs in a large 
part of Arabia, and are served in some form at 
every meal. Syrup and vinegar are made from old 
dates; and by those who disregard the Koran, 
even a kind of brandy. The = is ground up 
and fed to cows and sheep, so that nothing of the 
precious fruit may be lost. Whole pits are used 
as beads and counters for the Arab children in 
their games on the desert sand. 

The branches or palms are stripped of their 
leaves, and used like rattan for the making of 
beds, tables, chairs, cradles, bird-cages, boats, and 
so forth. The leaves are made into baskets, fans 
and string, and the bast of the outer trunk forms 
excellent fiber for rope of many sizes and qualities. 

The w of the trunk, although light and porous, 
is much used in bridge-building and architecture, 
and is quite durable. 

In short, when a date-palm is cut down there is 





not a particle of it that is wasted. This tree is the 
“poorhouse” and asylum for all Arabia; without 
it millions would have neither food nor shelter. | 
One-half of the population of Mesopotamia lives | 
in date-mat dwellings. 
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RESPECT FOR THE DOLLS. 


OURTESY stood for much in the old time 
when in war a ship that carried those 
carefully dressed dolls that were then the exem- 
plification of the latest fashions was secure from 
being fired upon. Gallantry forbade the fact of 
international warfare to come between the ladies 
and their fashions. 


The dolls that could thus save a ship carried the 
Paris modes all over the world, and their mission 
was respected by an international understanding. 
Paris in this way sent out her latest dresses, and 
informed the English and German women what 
Parisiennes were wearing. 

The dolls—two sisters—were designated “La 
Grande” and “La Petite Pandore,” the little one 
wearing the home dresses, while her taller sister 
displayed costumes for ceremonial occasions. 

In later days the dolls that diverted the child- 
hood of Queen Victoria were something a little 
above the common doll. Not content with a single 
specimen, the princess possessed an entire court. 
She kept a register of their birth, and also of the 
real personages she meant them to represent— 
whether maids of honor, actresses or statesmen. 

Her collection numbered one hundred and thirty- 
two, of which thirty-two were dressed by her own 
hands. In this brilliant galaxy figured Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester and many other 
celebrities. 

Japan, however, is the land where the doll has 
the greatest length of life, for here the women 
keep their interest in the doll as as as they live. 
Of them the ~~ Illustrated Magazine says 
that the dolls, nded down from mother to 
daughter, are a subject of great pride. “Why, 
she has two hundred dolls!” one of these women 
will exclaim, in the tone in which her Western | 
sister might refer to armorial quarterings. 
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GETTING MONEY UNDER FALSE 
PRETENSES. 
HE comment of the village critic in Massachu- 


setts, who remarked after a performance by 
the Chicago orchestra that “it is a long ways to 


bring a drum from Chicago just to hit it once,” | | 


calls to mind the excitement in Kansas City at the 
| 


first performance of Italian opera. ie || 


The sale opened at ole o’clock in the morning, | 
and the night before half the town cam 


order to be early at the box-office. One of the 


richest men in the country round about was Uncle | 


Andrew, and he shared in the general excitement, | 


although he “let on” that he was going merely to | fj 


Please his wife. 

The night of the entertainment Uncle Andrew 
arrayed 
one of the first to arrive. 
di Lammermoor,” and the cast was well divided | 
among Italians, Germans, French and English. | 
A few minutes before nine o’clock the street door | 
of the rooms that served as a club in those days | 
opened, and Uncle Andrew appeared. He walked 
solemnly back to the end room, pulled a chair | 

“fore the grate fire and sat down to smoke. 
‘Hello, Uncle Andrew!” said one of the younger | 
members. “I thought you were at the opera.” | 

“Been,” replied the old gentleman, shortly. } 

“Didn’t you enjoy it?” 

“Enjoy it?” nele Andrew plainly showed his 
deep disgust at the question. “Enjoy it? Why, 
young men, the hull blamed thing was in Latin!’ 
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WHY THE WHISTLE BLEW. 


A LEADING railroad lawyer, who has had much 
to do with human nature, says to a Detroit 
reporter: “Never cross-question an Irishman from 
the old sod.” And he gave an illustration from 
his own experience. } 

A section-hand had been killed by an express- | 
train and his widow was suing for damages. The 
main witness swore positively that the locomotive 
Whistle had not sounded until after the whole train | 


had passed over his departed friend. | 
McGinnis,” said I, “you admit that | 


_ ‘See here, 
the whistle blew?” 

“Yis, sor, it blewed, sor.” | 
,,. Now if that whistle sounded in time to give | 
lichael warning, the fact would be in favor of the 
company, wouldn’t it?” | 

Yis, sor, and Mike would be tistifyin’ here this | 
day.” The jury giggled. 
- Very well. Now what osely purpose could 
(ere be for the engineer to blow his whistle after 
‘ike had been struck ?” 

I preshume thot the whistle wor for the nixt 
‘on On the thrack, sor.” 

1 quit, and the widow got all she asked. | 


d out in | 


imself ‘in his very best clothes and was | } 
The opera was “Lucia | A 
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WATERPROOF GLUE. 


EW GLUE which is strictly WATER- 
PROOE information and prices supplied by the 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Dept. D, 74 John St., New York, N. Y. 


3393399993999999999929999% 
Shepard, Norwell 


——_—_—_ © Co. ——— 
3 THE BOSTON SILK STORE. 


ESTABLISHED i865. 
























An Event of Remarkabie Impor- 
tance to those who wish to 


i buy a Silk Dress. 
10,000 YARDS OF 





Printed 
Foulard Silks. 


This represents a large purchase from the 
manufacturer, of the balance of several fine 
lots all new goods, correct in style—choice 
colorings and a great variety of igns. It 
is impossible to properly set forth the attrac- 
tions of this lot of silks, but you will have 
complete satisfaction when you see them. 


Over 10,000 yards to be sold at 


65c. per yard. 


Regular value $1.00 per yard. 

Be sure to name the colors wanted, and 
we will send you samples from our mail 
order department. All of the patterns are 
handsome, and in large and small effects. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
E€SE$SCSEEEEE EE ESCE 


SURE CURE FOR 
WRINKLES. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS, 















A name that stands 
for all that’s good 
in biscuit baking. 
Just mention it at 
the grocers if you 
long for something 
new. 


Put up in package 
with a wrapper like 
green watered silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Sample 
pair, 
mail, 
‘ata- 
gue 
Sree. 






CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 
No Stitehing in the Elastic. Supporter . 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. | 


-@6 Look for the Name on 
oor loop, and for the 
Molded Rubber Button. 






















SLUPHEALING es Saves TIRES ’ 
5 SUA 


SOMETHING NEW 










nee 
NAILS, SQ 
TACKS, GLASS, ETC \\ 

fo/ WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


e pair only for $429 {2 
EXPRESS PREPAID 43 


thoroughly examine them before 
eS ee 
want, an 
the best and most durable tires ever ma 


Catalogue sent Free, CHICAGO ILL, 


COR.RANDOLPH 
€firTH AVE. 
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A little lunch for ‘“‘just us 

two”’ can’t be expected 
to do for the friends who 
drop in unexpectedly. 


There’s no getting caught unprepared if 
a little forethought has put some of the Libby 
preparations on the pantry shelves. A splendid 
choice of soups, ready to serve, meats, etc., to 
keep the wife prepared, and our book, mailed free, 
** How to Make Good. Things to Eat,’’ will make 
even ‘‘ light housekeeping”’ lighter. 


Libby’s Atlas of the 2 new maps, complete to 
March, 1901, mailed to any address for ten 2-cent stamps. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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|! TRIBUNE 


BICYCLES 





THE VICTOR 


in many a _ hard- 
fought contest was 
well mounted on a 


“BLUE STREAK 


TRIBUNE™ 


BICYCLE 


$75 to $40 


In the last great Six-Day 
Bicycle Race in New 
| York, MacFarland, on 
a Tribune, won easily. 
Against time, Charlie 
Murphy, paced by a loco- 


motive, rode 





One Mile in 57% Seconds 


the fastest ever ridden 





Tribunes stand the test 
Send for catalog 








FEATHERSTONE 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











Baby looks 
prettier 


and is more com fort- 
able in the 
** Bloch ”’ 

Reclining 
Go-Cart, 

the handsomest and 

safest ever built. d- 

justable to any position 39 Other Styles 

by touching a button. Easy as acradle. Indorsed 


8 
by physicians. Entirely unlike others. Write for 
book of styles and prices. 


Invalid Chairs 
Save you a third and furnish a better 
chair. -Write us. 


If dealer won't supply you, we will 
ship from factory. Freigh 
paid east of Mississippi. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 


Builders of 
best Baby-Carriages, 
Go-Carts, Invalid and 
Reclining Chairs, 
713 & 715 Spring Garden 8t., 
Philadelphia. 






7 

































_|GELATINE 








Is granulated— measure it with a 
spoon like sugar. If you have strug- 
gled to get the proper amount of 
appreciate 


‘*shredded,”’ will 


this point. 


| WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy “ Daint 

Desserts for Dainty People,” 
if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If youcan’tdo 
this, send a two-cent stamp. 


you 


For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 

For 15 cents, the book and 
full two-quart package (two 
for 25 cents). 

Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every package. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 


80 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 



































C URRE NT- EVENTS 


A New ATroRNEY-GENERAL.—The Presi- 
dent has appointed Mr. Philander C. Knox, a 
prominent lawyer of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to succeed Mr. 
Griggs, resigned, as Attorney- 
General of the United States. 
Mr. Knox has accepted the 
oftice and assumed its duties. 

THe SPANISH WAR 
CLAIMS COMMISSION, which 
has been organized with Ex- 
Senator Chandler as president, 
has for its duty the adjudica- 
tion of the claims arising from 
the war in Cuba, the responsibility for which was 
assumed by the United States under the treaty of 
peace. The claims already filed amount to more 
than $30,000,000; but some of them are undoubt- 
edly speculative and others are exaggerated. 





PHILANDER C. KNOX 


ANOTHER Tre WirH CANADA.— Postal 
rates between the United States and Canada 
have for some time been uniform with the 
domestic rates, so that it costs no more to send 
a letter from one to the other than between 
domestic points in either. An arrangement has 
now been made which extends this uniformity to 
money-orders, so that hereafter such orders 
sent between the two countries will go at the 
domestic rate of three-tenths of one per cent., 
instead of the international rate of one per 
cent. Former restrictions as to the offices 
issuing such money-orders are removed, and any 
money-order office in either country will issue 
and pay orders. At present about $2,000,000 
annually is sent each way, but under the reduced 
rate it is expected that the exchange will be 
greatly increased. zs 

REBELLION IN CutnA.—A_ rebellion is 
reported in the Chinese province of Shensi and 
Mongolia, headed by General Tung Fu Hsiang, 
one of the most dangerous of the antiforeign 
leaders. - He is one of those for whom the powers 
at first demanded the death penalty, but the 
manifest inability of the Chinese government to 
execute that sentence in his case necessitated a 
milder demand. At last accounts he was at the 
head of 11,000 troops, 150 miles from Singan, 
the present seat of the court. 


Tue Frencne “Associations BIL,” 
which puts it in the power of the government 
to dissolve the religious orders, and under certain 
conditions and after a specified time to take 
possession of their property, has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies. The most important 
modification made in it was an amendment by 
which the property of dissolved orders, instead 
of being applied toa working men’s pension fund, 
as proposed in the original bill, is to go to the 
aged, children and incurables who have no special 
asylums, and also to the assistance of needy 
members of the dissolved orders. 

A NEw PHILIPPINE Copr.—The Philippine 
Commission has completed a new code of court 
procedure for the islands. ‘The general Spanish 
laws will remain in force for the present, when 
not superseded by acts passed by the commission, 
and Spanish will be the court language until 
1906. There will be no jury trials, as the 
conditions are not ripe for such an innovation, 
but either party to a case will have the right to 
have two assessors, to sit with the judge, with 
powers of advice. There will be municipal 
courts, provincial courts and a supreme court; 
and in place of the old Spanish system of indefinite 
challenges and appeals, only a single appeal 
will be allowed. A portion of the judges of the 
supreme court will be citizens of the United 
States and others representative Filipinos. 

A BouNnDARY DispuTE between the little 
republics of Haiti and San Domingo, which 
recently gave rise to warlike rumors, originated 
in a curious way. A stream called Massacre 
River forms a part of the boundary. It is a 
capricious stream, and, swollen with rains, it 
left its bed and ran across Haitian territory. 
Consequently a Haitian military post found 
itself unexpectedly on the Dominican side of the 
river, and the question arose whether the real 
boundary was to be determined by the location 
of the post or by the altered course of the stream. 
Misapprehensions at first led to war talk and a 
despatch of troops, but more pacific counsels 
have prevailed, and the matter is to be adjusted 
by diplomacy. wi 

ANOTHER WAR IN AFRIcCA.—The British 
have another war on their hands in Africa, on 
the east coast, in what is known as Somaliland. 
The natives who give their name to this region, 
which extends from near the Red Sea southward 
toward the equator, are of a warlike type. They 
attacked a British post last year and killed the 
officer in charge. They have since fought with 
a British expedition sent out to punish them, 
and inflicted some loss, while suffering heavily 
themselves. A new expedition is being made 
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THe YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 
Exhibition of 
Amateur Photo- 


graphs for Igol. 


will be governed by 


# the same general rules 
and conditions as former exhibi- 
All amateur photogra- 
'phers are invited to contribute, 

















HE Companion’s Sixth 
Annual Exhibition of 
Amateur Photographs 


























tions. 


with the assurance that every 
picture will be placed on exhibi- 
bearing the name and 
address of the sender. :: :: 


tion, 


Zaza 


Six Regular Prizes. 
For Best Figure Work. 


MEN'S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $50.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $50.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $15.00 and Diploma. 


hle Menti Diph 


to twenty-five in each 
FP a next in order of merit. 





Zaza 


A Grand Prize. 


A beautiful solid silver gold-lined 
vase will be given for the best 
photograph or group of photo- 
graphs in the entire collection—in 
addition to whatever prizes such 
pictures or set of pictures may have 
bem awarded. <3. 33 3: 3: 


2iazn 


Six Special Prizes. 


No.1. City Life, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 2. Country Life, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 3.. Animals, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 4. Maritime Picture, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 5. Western Scene, Prize, $10.00. 
No.6. Southern Scene, Prize, $10.00. 
These awards will be made regardless of class and in 


addition to, as well as independent of, all regular awards 
in the several classes. 


Send for Photographic Announcement for 1901, con- 
taining full information regarding conditions, awards, etc. 





The Competition Closes 
October 31, 1901. 


Exhibition Opens 
December 2, 1901. 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT WILL BE SENT 
ON RECEIPT OF NAME AND ADDRESS. 








Pictures Should be Addressed to 





ready to march against them, and is expected to | |THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


receive assistance from the A byssinians. 


| Class. 














WEALTH FOR You 


! IWCUBATOR FREE FREE to goo foot agente, agents. “Balt price to tn. 
uce them in your free. 
NATIONAL INOUGAT@OR CO., Dept. Dest AY, 


LEARN PROOF- READING. 


If you possess a fair education, wh not witico 988 
t el and uncrowded rofession yi to 
weekly ? Situations alway 8 obtaina 1 Wes are £ 
original instructors by ma 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


HE SHOOTING. TOP 


The-new game and trick top. 











winding. To pn ha arom 
of pencil and so other ticks. Spiking is fun, but 
the “Shooting Tops” game with the top that SHOOTS 
is immense sport ee 00 Se 
1 not at your deater’s yet, senit postpaid for 19 cents. 
Amanican Tov & ADV. Co. Eyre, thie. 








The 324 annual edition of our New 
Guide to Rose Culture—the lead- 
ing Rose America—free 


on request. Describes 700 different va- 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 


cannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 
reots. Describes all other desirable 
flowers. Also freeon request, sample 
copy of the leading Floral Magasine— 
“Success with Flowers.” 
The DINGEE & CONARD 00, 
West 


e, Pa. 


in the West are 

very short of tele- 

gree Rn re 

Gearn hy 

here, and when competent we will help to stort, vom 

in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years o! 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.’ 





















All have heard of WILL Ca ARLETON, 

cates he ng Ball. ity Leg- 

His Magazine con- 

tains latest poem sketches and sto- 
} a pute Fb be 

to every number. 

» Best of eaditional literature. 


Bo OFFER 4 Mor" 1 Oc 


ea. "aredtamn wT. 
eee S 


Stamp Collecting ? 


Send for a free copy of the 
Pan-American issue of 


MEKEEL’S WEEKLY 
STAMP NEWS. 


Contains information about 
anes and important adver- 
ements of dealers. 
I, A. MEKEEL, Pub., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
1877. POR 23 YEARS 1900. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


ies ae — SANATORIUM 


bye | hy e, and © we will oon 
aoe oe, ‘ihe. “Tnost -— ie trontios om perent 
Eancer and published, and a will rete 














ersons iien? od o have successfully 
wae similarly afflict 


DRS. W. E. mows & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
IFUL TURQUOISE OR LOVERS’ 
aint initial eS en- 
d free — sent 












Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barre/, 3 in.; total length, 534 in. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St., New York. 


For Ladies’ Hats. 
o—$_$_—_6 W*nerrremnnds 


firmly to the h 












revents any le 

rom falling. ou " :- 

small, unique, da 
ful eT 


that no lady will ever be 
a og one after once 


Made up in Blue, White and Green = eg 
Roman Gold, Plain Gold and Oxidized Silver 
PRICE 25c. EACH, POST-PAID. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Exclusive territo i 
. ‘Send for particulars. ae 


J.S. MOORE MPG. CO., Dept. E, Waterville, Me. 























at your drugzgiet' 
DAVIDSON'S ; if he doesnot sell them, 
send us 2c. for @ sample or 60c. for a 
dozen. “ Motusrs’ Farr Lisgarr” 
(siz little booklets) FREE. 
Davidson Rubber Co., 
19 Milk Street, - Boston. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING MADE EASY. 


No aching hand 
No swollen wris: 
The amount of wo. 
saved aed avoidin 

“second cu mnhor 


than -& the cost « 


COATES’ 
Sheep 


CLIPPERS. 


Shear your she+ 

in one quarter t! 

~~ t ~ do it hu- 

, ma o« 

x mutilated shee 

No damaged pelt 
Descriptive Circular and Prices. 


Send for 
COATES CLIPPER CO., Box A, Worcester, Mass 









Co prison senate Powder 





and imports 5 the skin that t roseclike col color 
and ness; no B sub- 


Sample “tres. x 50c. 
Co., St. a - or New York. 








JA. Pr 























THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you = 
solute Co; 
Pleasure in Cyeting. 
Fits any wheel. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
hills. A luxury on 
the level. You Ride 50 
Miles, but Pedal v4 
35 Miles. 100, 
satisfied riders last 
ear. Sold by all 
ealers. Booklet free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 
First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 























Your Name 


and Address 
Upon a Postal 


Will enable us to send you our latest 
descriptive Booklet of the 





NEW COMPANION 
Sewing Machine. 


THREE STYLES. 
$19.00, $21.75 and $24.75. 


Delivered FREE at any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado. 
Safe delivery guaranteed and 
warranted for ten years .... 


Pe 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
ih 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


«Spitting Bill 


derfal eae oe jown. 
;@ handsone scarf pin—with a tiny od 
‘hose running to a bulb in your pocket. F! i 
with water or cologne and give your frien:'< 
= — of their ro _— 20 feet 
its postpaid. 3 for 50 cen’ 
NOVELTY SUPPLY CO MPAN ¥ 
‘8 Dearborn Street, Ohicaze. 




















ention Youth's 
panion and send to! 


SEND NO MONE eee 





PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, Sau at lines. made trom pena coh te et 
fini: Hig! 


striped, highly nickeled, 
edais, up or 






EXTRA), 
and gear want wanted, ‘and —— re will send is, 


1 MODEL EDGE i 
OYeLE by ‘express c "0. D., subject to exa! 
nation. You can examine it at your near: 
= office, and if Lig -y- saul of pleyeles 1" 
e as represattes ual o ye 
sell eve wor amas t $20.00 to $40.00, the MOS’ 
} pane FUL BARGAIN you ever saw or heard o! 


Our Special P Price $11. 75 sor itaies 
ress charges @' 


only to 75 cents ers 500 miles. 
THE NEW 1901 MODEL EDGEMER* 


writ binding guaran 
24 or 26-inch frane, fine § 
een Or maroon, ne: at 


hest grade equipment, saddle, tool bag and tools 


ay a) ae meow bars. highest de nuine aCe i epair kit, $50. 
$11.76 is the lowest ~ oe _—_ ip) er neumatie ace res. with « ir ck rep 


rice dcomern A ong; You can sal the arte one st reat SEAR ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BicycLEes In S1AmM.— The King of Siam, 
says our consul at Bangkok, rides an American 
pieyde, and “it is no uncommon thing to see the 
ministers of the government coming and going 
to their duties, and even to public functions, on 
their wheels.” Many of the princes of the 
country belong to a bicycle club, and a few 
months ago there was a grand bicycle pageant in 
the presence of the king and queen, in which | 
nearly every prince of Siam participated. The | 
\merican wheels are far in the lead of all | 
others in the sales. 


THe CASTOR-OIL PLANT VERSUS Mos- 
quIToES.—In Venezuela, the castor-oil plant 
growing around houses is believed to keep mos- 

: quitoes away. In that country 
the plant grows to the size of a 
> tree and is perennial, whereas in 
more temperate climates it attains 
a height of only four or five feet. 
x But United States Consul Plum. | 








plant would be equally effective | 
against mosquitoes anywhere. By keeping the | 
branches and seeds of the plant in a room, he | 
says, the pests are driven away. 

FLOWING MARBLE.—At McGill University, 
Montreal, experiments have recently been made | 
by Prof. F. D. Adams which show that at | 
temperatures of 300° to 400° centigrade, and | 
under a pressure of a hundred tons to the square | 
inch, marble “flows” readily, so that a solid block | 
can be caused to assume an entirely new shape | rd 
without being cracked or broken. The infer- | 
ence is that in the depths of the earth marble, | 
hemmed in by surrounding rock, flows as in the 
experiments. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION.—The French scien- | 
tifie journal, La Nature, calls attention to the | 
remarkable revival, during the year 1900, of 
experiments in aerial navigation, with both | 
balloons and so-called air-ships. 


The largest | 






apparatus is Count Zeppelin’s 
dirigible balloon, which has 
been tested several times over | 
the Lake of Constance, and | 
whose inventor is still making | 
improvements in the details of | 





his machine. Some of the air-vessels, as repre- | 
sented in flight, present a remarkable appearance ; 
as, for instance, the Santos- Dumont balloon, 
shaped like a cigar, and the Bousson “autoavia- 
tor,’ surmounted by a cylindrical balloon and | 
furnished with wings that recall those of a dragon. 


Dust AND BACTERIA. — Some interesting 
facts concerning the comparative number of 
partides of dust and bacteria in the air were 
communicated to the Royal Institution recently 
by Dr. Allan Macfadyen. Using Aitken’s dust- | 
counter, he found in an open suburb of London | 
20,000 dust particles in every cubic centimeter of | 
air, while in the heart of the great town the 
number of particles, in the same volume of air, 
was 500,000. In the open air of London there 
was, on the average, only one micro-organism to 
every 38,300,000 particles of dust, and in the air 
of a room amongst 184,000,000 dust particles 
only oné organism could be detected. These 
facts, Doctor Macfadyen said, illustrate the 
poverty of the air in micro-organisms even 
when it is very dusty. Their continued existence 
is rendered difficult through the influence of 
desiccation and sunlight. Drying up is one of 
nature’s favorite methods of getting rid of bacteria. 





THE GREAT SILK-PRODUCERsS.—China still 
easily leads the world in the production of raw 
silk, Europe ranking next with 
about half the production of 
China,and Japan making a close 
third. In 1899 the exports from 
China were 16,986,443 pounds, 
and from Japan 7,808,693 
pounds. The entire production 
of Europe was only 8,829,075 
pounds, divided as follows: 
ltaly 6,814,070 pounds, France 1,234, 576 pounds, 
Austria-Hungary 608,470 pounds and Spain 
171,959 pounds. 





To Protect THE WINGED PrtotTs.—The 
American Ornithologists’ Union succeeded last 
year in protecting, by means of carefully selected 
wardens, all of the known breeding-grounds of 
the sea-birds along the Northern Atlantie coast 
from Virginia to Maine. ‘The union now appeals 
‘o the public for funds to enable it to extend its 
protection to the birds along the Southern Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. These birds are threatened 
with extermination on account of the use of 
their beautiful feathers in millinery, and they 
should be protected and preserved, their friends 
say, because of their incalculable services as scav- 
engers, and as guides to fishermen and mariners. 





| be mixed with the food before it enters the stom- 


THE YOUTH'S 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. lAde. 











WE, respectfully announce the completion of R 
ost wonderful outdoor amusement for 
poente ts (6-18 years old) ever invented. Made o fight 
wood, with thin metal wings. Guaranteed to fly 
over trees and houses without wind. Toget samples 
into every section of the United States at once, we 
will send, post-paid, for 30 days only, a sample 


“No. 1," for Children 5-9 years 


Flying-Machine 


“No. 2," for Children 9-18 years 
to any one who will mention The Youth’s Companion 
and send us 18 two-cent stamps mea the name 
of some smart boy to be our local agent. Not over 
two machines to one address on this offer. 
now, and you can surprise your friends. 
AMERICAN FLYING-MACHINE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























Ride Out into the Country 


And enjoy freedom from care and 
worry. Spalding Centre Driven 
Chainiess Bicycles make cycling all 
the more enjoyable because every part 
is made with utmost care and skill ; the 
result is a superior, easy running wheel. 
Catalog of dealers or by mail from us. 


Columbia Sales Department 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CHEW FOOD. 
CHEWING PRESERVES THE TEETH AND HELPS 
DIGESTION. 

The finest specimens of teeth are seen in animals 
and human beings who chew the food thoroughly. 
Dentists agree that teeth must be used to prop- 
erly preserve them, and therefore they urge people 
to chew their food thoroughly; but the nervous, 
hurried manner of eating is altogether too common 
among people, and when fed on soft mushes they 
are liable to swallow the food without chewing. 
Dyspepsia and bad teeth are the result if this 
practice is continued. True, one can eat soft food 
without detriment if the necessity of chewing is 
remembered. Grape-Nuts food is so crisp and 
brittle, and withal so pleasant to the taste, that the 
user cannot forget to chew, and thus the teeth get 
the necessary use, and the glands of the gums are 
made to give the juices that nature intends shall 








2 as 











ach. A New York doctor says many New, Yorkers 
put a little sugar on oatmeal and then cover with 





Grape-Nuts, and this method compels the chewing 
necessary to digest the oatmeal. | 

Grape-Nuts food is predigested, and also helps | 
in digestion of other food. The doctor’s plan | 
might do for a variety, but Grape-Nuts and cream 
alone are considered ideal by hundreds of thou- | 
sands of brainy people. | 

There are other reasons why those who rhe | 
Grape-Nuts look nourished and well fed. The 
food is made of parts of the field grains which | 
nature makes use of in rebuilding brain and nerve | 
centers. Proof will follow use. 


COMPANION. 
Century Teapot. 


Made from heavy rolled cop- 
per, triple silver-plate inside, 
extra heavy nickel-plate out- 
side. In six sizes. Coffee-Pots 
to match. 
-4 pint, 1 rson, $1.35. 
Z pints,’5 persons, 62.25. 
y at. Prepaid. 
SEND 4 CTS. FOR CATALOG 4 AND 
SPOON FOR BABY, FRE 


“Dainty” Chocolate and 


Coffee Pot. 7™* args encesh 


Nickel outside, silver- plated inside. 
Ebonized handle. $1.50, Ex. Prepaid. 


Beautiful for Wedding Gifts. 


We mapufacture ees we sell, gee we sell 
direct from factory at low p 


CHAS. MADEIRA & CO., Vateovilie, C Gem, 


























«TOO OLD FOR CYCLING? 
—NOT AT ALL!” 


Tinkham Tricycles 


accommodate people to whom the bicycle 
does not appeal—the elderly, nervous, less 
venturesome. Safe and easily operated. 


Descriptive circular “ T-B”’ free 
TINKHAM CO., 306 W. 59th St., New York 











FOR THE BOY AND GIRL 


7; we have the juvenile 


Bicycle $20 and $22 


in two sizes, for the very little folks 
and for the older children. Our 1901 


$25 IDEALS for Adults 
are ——_ medium grade wheels, 
worth every cent of the price we ask. 
Indian Poster Covered Catalog FREE. 
THE RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 
NEw YoRE CHICAGO 














wor Stammer” 


= re a Stammerer.”’ 
B. Winston, Prin- 
cipal 2 Valley. Seminary, 
Waynesboro, writes: 
“I was a severe » stammer- 
er from my youth. I am 
now a free man. I have 
been cured six years after 
stammering 30 years, by 
Dr. E. 8. Johnston.” 
February 19, 1901, Mrs. 
. Winston writes: *“*Lun- 
hesitatingly indorse him 
as one of the purest and 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, best men we have ever 
Founder and President, known. The cures he 
who cured > pt after effects seem more like | 
stammering 40 yea: miracles.” 
Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss ana | 
H. Fowler . E. Chureh, and Hon. John Wan- 
amaker of (Philadelphia. ne have sent us pupils. 
Gece be at ap 
Write at a = ao 4 e eg to the phia 
tute for Stammerers, 1033, 3 Spring Garden 8t., 
Philadelphia. Estab. 17 years. 


































Insti‘ 
and 517 North 11th 8t., 

















SAMSON 


SUSPENDER WAIST 


Mothers of Boys! 


Here is just what you have been looking for. 


An article that combines both su 

of the body—weight of clothing 
buttons cann all 

— for both drawers and trousers. 
ractical. 

made, of best materials throughout. 

12 and 14 years, 65c. 


nder and waist. 
rne by shoulders. Gives to every motion of the body and 
off. Can be worn with either shirt waist or blouse—buttons properly 
Side loops for hose supporters. 
Does not need washing; not soon outgrown; very cool for summer wear. 
Practically indestructible. 
f your dealer does not keep them, send direct’ to the manufacturers. 


Does not bind the arms, waist or any part 


Hygienic, Scientific and 
Strongly 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50c., 


KNOTHE BROS., 122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BEST MAKES 
GUARANTEED 


fen days 





us in 
your own wheel free. 


with large phot. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


our wheels anywhere on 
ee: allow 10 days free “rial 
You take absolutely mo efgk in ordering from us. 


1901 MODELS *10 $18 
(899 & (900 Models <x. $7 $12 


All brand New Machines 
equipment ; ,Mesinger an 
Record ““A"’ or Morgan & 
500 bars ; everything first-class. Let us ship you one $ > $0 

SECOND-HAND WHEELS taken in trade by 
oats Chicago retail stores, standard nw bf 
good as new, to close ou! 

id NOT BUY a wheel until you have written for our ra 
TORY PRICES and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
‘ographic qnrevings of our | 
ss and full me specifications genmf free to any address. | 
Our offer to shi 


ithout a 
n . si fi it don’t Fd you. 


aranteed during year, with best wed 
Hant Hygienic saddles, Banner pedals, 
Wright tires, adjustable and reversible 


approval without a cent deposit, and allow 
fetal are made to everyone, and are an absolute 


guarantee of our good faith and the quality of our wheels. 

ts RN A, th: CYCLE sri teuing sracce tor 
town. You can make ‘o 
fo ust 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept.13F, Chicago. | 


a week as our agent, besides getting 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 


FOR LEARNERS. 


Write for free circular with the above title, 





show- 


ing how young people can earn a salary while they 
are learning Electrical, Mechanical or Civil 
Engineering or Are hitecture. State subject 


that interests you 
INTERNATIONAL i ee ONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Seranton, Pa. Established 1891 














+e . HARD WORK 
jER 


IS MADE 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use out of every one. Ask for them 
at your dealer's; if not obtainable, —_ 
Youth's Companion and send 16 cents 

samples worth double. JOSEPH DI ON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 












and coolness for hot weather. 


The IDEAL 


Self-Heating 


FLAT IRON 


has all the heat inside the 
iron—no hot stove—no dirt 
' —no sticking to starched 
oods. Does the work in 
Pat. Dec. 6, ‘98 half the time and does it 
Other patents pending. better. Costs less than one 
cent for an ordinary troning. Price $5, sent express 
prepaid to any part of the United States, Write and 
t us tell you more about it. Agents Wanted 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. (lee. 








1532 Monadnock Block, . Chicago, Ill. 











AN HOUR AWHEEL 


with nature is the best tonic 
for the busy business man, 
4} Out -of- Door Exercise 


broadens the mind and kills 
worry. 


MONARCH 
BICYCLES 


Chainless and Chain models, 

are wheels of which Monarch 

riders are proud. They are 

distinctively high class. 

| $60.00 to $25.00 
“RIDE A MONARCH AND KEEP IN FRONT” 




















Catalog free of Monarch Dealers. 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Abdominal 
Supporters 


Nothing better after Surgical 
Operations or for Corpulenc 
Made to order. Best ae silk 
(extra right $3.00 “74 Silk, 
Selected Linen, 


LPR OV ED .ci Elastic Stockings. 


A necessity to all who are afflicted with 
Varicose Veins. Most comfortable, yet cost- 



















ing less than others. Made to Order, Best 
Stout Silk, 2.25; Selected Linen, @1.25 
OUR PATENTED KNEE-CAPS 
entirely do away with the terrible gouging at 
| ck of knee, caused by wearing the old style. Made to 
order. Best Stout Silk, 1.50; Selected Linen, $1.00. 


| 





We also make a full line of Bandages for Athletes. 
fect . 
iz po guprentese perfect Order by Mail 


lowest prices in America, | Send for Mustrated Cata- 


logue and _ self-measure- 
Money back ¥f not satisfied. ment blanks. 


FRANK W. GORSE, Mfr., Highlandville, Mass. 














Disturbed A’ 
Parents me us this who have vaporized Creso- 
lene for their children with Whooping Cough or 


Croup. The record of twenty years shows the 
great curative and preventative power of Cresolene 
or Bronchitis, Influenza, Measles,Catarrh,Coughs, 
Scarlet Fever, and other contagious diseases. The: 
cent tests made at the Yale Pathological! Labora- 
tory proves that vaporized Cresolene kills the 
germs of diphtheria. Send for descriptive booklet 
with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 

Ne ee Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for Pin are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subse 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are require 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
hame on our 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Componron by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEALTH IN OLD AGE. 


NFANCY and old age are 
frequently referred to as 
analogous states. In point 
of fact they are much more 
nearly opposites. Infancy is 
the expanding, rapidly devel- 
oping period, while old age 
is a time when the tissues 
shrink, as it were, to accom- 
modate the lessening vital 
forces. It cannot be said that 

all persons reach old age at seventy, although by 

that time the majority of people find it necessary 
to curtail their activities. 

The signals which indicate a need for lightening 
the load upon the vital forces as old age comes on 
are usually unmistakable. There is a decreased 
capacity for work. The heart-beats are weaker, 
the muscles and joints less flexible. Acute diseases 
are more to be feared. It is not uncommon for 
the aged to recover from serious injuries and from 
severe attacks of illness; but such recoveries are 
not the rule. 

One of the important questions connected with 
the hygiene of old age relates to the degree to 
which one should modify one’s previous habits of 
life. It may be said positively that all sudden 
or directly reversionary changes are to be shunned. 
For example, one who has always walked as a 
daily habit would be unwise to give up the custom 
completely because of having passed a certain 
birthday. In the same way it is seldom advisable 
to abandon even the cares of business entirely, 
lest the seeking for something else with which to 
fill the gap thus created should be unsuccessful. 

Extremes of all sorts are so many dangers to be 
avoided. A certain elasticity of muscle, bone and 
blood-vessel is lacking, and as a result the system 
is unfitted for sudden strain. A strenuous life can 
no longer be pursued with safety. Severe trials of 
muscular and mental energy, even severe trials 
of temper, are out of place. 

Nature’s suggestions in regard to food must be 
heeded. A simple, easily digested diet should 
be the rule. To say that the aged require less 
food than at former periods would be unnecessary, 
only that a diminished appetite in old persons is 
sometimes regarded by them as a serious symptom, 
and one to be struggled against. 

Not infrequently it is found advantageous in 
later life to take food in small amounts and at 
short intervals. It will be observed, also, that a 
lowered vitality calls for more sleep as a means 
of preserving the brighter qualities of the mind. 

While heavy cares are properly shifted from the 
shoulders of the aged, it must be remembered that 
interest in life is largely maintained by virtue of a 
helpful attitude toward others, and that to insist 
that the aged member of the household shall do 
nothing is a mistaken kindness. 

While the amount of work which may be done 
is curtailed by advanced age, instances are not 
lacking to show that the quality of mental labor 
performed is not necessarily lowered. 
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ESKIMO SEALING. 


EW people are more dependent upon their 
F wits for a living than the Eskimos. Their 
subsistence comes chiefly from the chase, 
and the game which they have to deal with has 
every sense keen and active. Their method of 
hunting seal, as graphically described by the 
author of “Across the Sub-Arctics,” shows a prim- 
itive calling improved to a fine art. 

When a seal is discovered the direction of the 
wind is at once noted. Then the hunter, keeping 
himself to the leeward of the seal, walks to within 
about a quarter of a mile of it. Beyond this he 
begins to crouch, and advances only when the 
seal’s head is down. 

The seal is one of the most wide-awake of all 
animals, and has the habit of throwing up its head 
quickly every few seconds to guard against danger. 
When its head is down upon the ice, its eyes are 
shut, and it is said that in these brief intervals it 
takes its sleep. 

However this may be, the hunter, by carefully 


rip- | 


paper, which shows to what time | 


THE YOUTH’S 


watching the seal’s movements, is able, without | 


much difficulty, to get within about two hundred 
yards of it, but at closer quarters he is obliged to 
pursue other tacties. He now lies down at full 
length on the ice; and here the real sport begins. 

The seal takes the Eskimo, who is able to talk 
| seal perfectly, to be one of his kinsmen; and 
| indeed, there is a great deal of resemblance 
between sealandman. They are similarly clothed, 
| and the Eskimo, living largely upon the flesh and 
| oil of the seal, acquires a deceptive odor. 

As the two lie there upon the ice, a most amusing 
| sort of conversation is kept up between them. 
| Seal makes a remark and flips his tail. Eskimo 
replies in a similar manner, making the gesture 
| with his foot, and at the same time throws himself 
| a little forward. Seal soon has something further 
| to say, and again flips his tail. Eskimo replies as 
| before, and reduces a little more the distance 
between them. 

When the seal’s head is down, the hunter, who 
keeps his eye on his prey, is able to approach still 
| nearer by dragging himself forward on his elbows. 
This maneuvering goes on for some time, until the 
| distance between the performers has been reduced 
| to a few yards, or sometimes to a very few feet. 
When near enough to make a sure shot, the 
| Eskimo takes his bow and arrow from his side and 
sends a swift shaft through the head of his out- 
witted companion. Sometimes, instead of the 
| bow and arrow, a harpoon is used with equal effect. 

It has been reported of the Eskimos that they 
become so expert at this kind of sport as to be 
able to catch seals with their teeth. 


* © 


A DOG AND A WRECK. 


Many a life has been saved by a Newfoundland 
dog, but dog never did braver deed than one 
brought to remembrance by a story in Our Dumb 
Animals. The incident occurred some years ago. 


A vessel was driven on the beach of Lydd, in 
Kent, England. The sea was very high. Eight 
men clung to the wreck, which was every moment 
in danger of going to pieces. No boat could be 
got off sene the storm to help the despairing 
sailors, and it looked as if they would drown 
before the eyes of the watchers upon the land. 

Presently a gentleman came along the beach 
accompanied by his Newfoundland dog. The 
gentleman directed the animal’s attention to the 
vessel, and then put a short stick in his mouth. 
The dog at once comprehended his master’s 
meaning, and plunged into the sea. 

Bravely he fought his way through the an 
waves, but he could not get close enough to the 
vessel to deliver that with which he had been 
charged. The crew, however, understood what 
was wanted, and making fast a rope to another 

iece of wood, they threw the wood toward the 


og. 
Fhe intelligent animal at once cropped his own 
piece of wood and seized that which had been 
hrown to him. Then he started for the shore. 
Ageia and again he was lost under the waves, but 
with almost incredible determination he held on 
to the stick and dragged the rope through the surf 
till he delivered it to his master. A line of com- 
munication was thus made with the vessel, and 
every man on board was saved, 


* © 


SENSIBLE CONCLUSION. 


Two doctors once had a disagreement—as the 
best of doctors sometimes will have—and lost their 
tempers. 


“TI hesitate to say just what I think of you,” 
es ge A exclaimed one of the two, “for you have 
not many years to live! Consumption has marked 
you for a victim.” 

“Oh, it has, has it? How do you know?” 

“By the ‘clubbing’ of your fingers,” referring to 
the wasting away of the fingers near where they 

~" the hands. “Do I need to call your attention 
that?” 

“Perhaps not,” retorted the other. “But do 
you know you bear the unmistakable indication of 
an early death yourself?” 

“Where, sir?” 

“In those hollows at the back of your neck near 
the head, where you can’t see them. They denote 
a fatal lack of vitality.” 

“In that case,” rejoined the one who had spoken 
first, extending his hand, “we are foolish to quar- 
rel. Let us prescribe for each other.” 

They are still alive, and apparently in excellent 

alth. 


* © 


STRANGE BEHAVIOR. 


A mirth-provoking scene once took place in the 
palace of a former Duke of Hamilton. 


The duke had invited one of his neighbors, a 
plain-spoken laird, to stop at the palace for lunch- 
eon after the ion of a busi transaction. 

The laird was not used to the luxuries of life, 
and watched with an impatient eye the flittings 
about of a liveried servant who seemed to 
everywhere at once, anticipating the laird’s wants 
in a way that struck the rustic as positively 
uncanny. 

At last the guest turned deliberately about in 
his chair and addressed the servant in a tone of 
considerable irritation. 

“What are ye dance, dance, dancing about the 
room for, man?” he demanded. “Can ye no draw 
in your chair and sit doon? I’m sure there’s 
enough on the table for three.” 





® © 
NAMING THE WEATHER. 


In a New Hampshire hill town there is one man 


valuable additions to knowledge. 


town entered Uncle Ephraim’s paint-shop and 
proceeded to find fault with the weather. 

“Don’t see how a body’s going to know how to 
contrive, sech weather as this!” he grumbled. 
“Go without an umbrella, and up comes a snow-fly, 
and ’fore you can say a word like as not you’re all 
wet and jest in shape to ketch cold. And if you 
mind the folks and take an umbrella along, more’n 
ey there’s sech gusts you can’t hold the pesky 

ng up.” 

“Um-m,” said Uncle Ephraim, with a nod of 
sympathy, “I know jest what you mean. 
cat-weather, ’tis; lots o’ squall an’ spit to it.” 


® © 


WHEN all London assembled to welcome Lord 
Roberts back from the war, it is said that a work- 
ing man in the crowd paid this tribute to his per- 
sonality: ““Well, ’e don’t look as if you could call 
him Bobs to ’is face, and I don’t believe as how 
nobody ever did it.” 





who has provided his contemporaries with a good | 
many phrases and sayings which they regard as | 


One raw afternoon in February a citizen of the 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
| tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 








Costa ea, Honduras. Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain, 
1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STATLER’S son. HOTEL 


—the largest in the world. Send stamp for i» city 
and Exposition grounds, also folder telling w to 
save money and secure accommodation. 
E. C, STA’ ..Prop’r, 3 at 
Buffalo, New York. (Statler’s Restaurant, 





tt Square. 





on Oc.; a fine bargain. Agents wanted, 
50 %. New 1901List free. I buy old stamps and 
collections. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Lo 





's, Mo. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits for 
Summer W ear 


F you wish some- 
thing decidedly 
new in a suit or 

skirt, and entirely 
different from the 
ready -made_ gar- 
ments which you 
find in every store, 
write for our Cata- 
logue and Samples. 
here are 

hundreds of < 
firms sellin 

ready - made suits 
and skirts, but we 
are the only house 
making fashionable 
garments to order 
at moderate prices. 
Our Summer Cata- 
logue illustrates an 
exquisite line of 
ladies’ costumesand 
skirts,selected from 
the newest Paris 
models. Our de- 
signs are exclusive, 
and are shown by 
no other firm, and 
the materials from 
which we make our 
garments comprise 
only the very latest 
fabrics. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Suits, smart tailor-made suits 















- - $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, lined throughout 
with fine quality taffeta silk . . $15 up. 


Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up, Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Order what you 
desire; any garment that does not fit and please 
you may be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








STAMPS, He."cisen, eee ae S| 


STAMPS. 100 different genuine Peru, Cuba, 
» Salvador, China, Cape G. H., | 
Labuan, Borneo, Finland, etc., with album, | 


| 
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Latest Model. 1901 Style of Case. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Our Catalogue Free. 

Our 1901 pianos are the best we have 
ever made, the best we know how to 
make. If we were commissioned to 
build a single piano for $50,000 or 
$1,000,000, the interior or musical 
portion would be exactly like our ordi- 
nary every-day output, because we 
already use the best workmanship and 
materials that can be bought. The rest 
of the price would go to fancy ornamen- 
tation and fancy profits. We sold nearly 
$1,000,000 worth in the year 1900, twice 
as many as we sold 5 years ago. We 
increase because our pianos give satis- 
faction both in quality and in price. 

If you would like to know some facts 
about the best pianos that are made in 
the world to-day, we will mail you cata- 
logue and information that will interest 


you. 
HOW TO BUY. 


Reputable dealers sell our pianos in thousands of the 
cities and villages of the United States. Write us, and 
if no dealer sells them where you live we can sell you 

rect. Let us give you prices and explain our unique 
method for easy paying, available even if you live in 
the more remote parts of the United States. Before 
you understand this may seem complicated and 
unpractical, but it is really simple. You see and try 
the piano before you decide. You have no trouble—we 
take all the risk. If you don’t want it, it is returned 
. pay all the railway freights both ways. 

us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














The purchase of a COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE is a conservative investment yielding guaranteed daily 
dividends payable in keen pleasure 1 
MODELS FOR 1901, $75. c 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 
Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


buoyant s 


HAI 


Catalog of dealers or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 





irits and robust health. 
MODELS FOR 1901, $50. 
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ESTEY 
ORGAN 


The First Lesson 


\ CHILD learns English 
by hearing it spoken. 
Should not a child’s 
musical taste be cultivated 
by music in the home? 
The sweetness and purity 
of tone of the Estey Organ 
make it a true teacher of 
musical taste in any house- 
hold. Catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


the first century or so, important persons lived | ample length of eagles’ feathers an heron plumes | 
|in it. Later, the house fell on evil times. Its | trailed wildly on the wind behind him. 
surroundings turned squalid; fts four great | He turned his face for an instant to the | 
rooms were cut up into small ones; most of its | women and children of the united tribes who, | 

| characteristic features, such as windows and | literally by thousands, were watching the fight | 
| fireplaces, were “inaproved’? away. Never was from the crest of the bluffs. In answer to their 
|a@ perfect specimen of our seventeenth century | wild cries of rage and encouragement, he raised 
architecture more evil entreated. People who his right arm and waved it with a royal gesture. 
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Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a combina- 






NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 








a 


Natives of Vermont are as enterprising | 


and as restless as other Americans; compara- 
tively few of them are content to live and die in 
the places where they were born; but it seems 


to bean Snaenteaee Sit GS Ho mean, wenn | Society bestirred itself and bought the old house. | hand across his mouth, and gave tongue to a 


Loving hands began the work of restoration. It | 


or child ever willingly went away from Vermont 
at this season of the year, maple-sugar time. 

The Dewey Arch was too good for New 
York, so it is coming to New England—to Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. A New York broker who 
has a summer home at Sound Beach bought it, 
and is having it set up at the gateway to his 
grounds, where it will be visible for miles to 
travellers on Long Island Sound. They will 
see few works of man more beautiful in the 
course of that journey. 

If declaimers who have won prizes by 
speaking “Spartacus to the Gladiators” were to 
contribute the amount to a memorial in honor 
of the Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author, who died 
lately, the aggregate offerings would be the 
foundation of a significant tribute. A library 
fund for the Maine town of Harpswell, so long 
the scene of his pastoral work, might be thus 





had had grandfathers, and who therefore cher- | | 


ished the memory of the past, used to turn their 
heads when they went by. 
In 1898, however, the Ipswich Historical 


was completed, and the house became the society’s | 
museum in October of that year. A recent | 
publication of the society pictures it as it now is, 
— substantial, dignified, beautiful within, —the 


| whole story of its past and present being told by 


Messrs. Sylvester Baxter and W. H. Downes, | 
and Rev. Thomas Franklin Waters, the society’s 
energetic president. 
that this, one of the finest historical monuments 
in the country, has been preserved for the 
instruction of posterity by an expenditure of 


only about three thousand dollars. All the more | 


shameful does it seem that so many of our towns 
are letting their ancient landmarks go down to 
ruin! 

A city cat that loses her home, and has to 
get her living out of the uncertain and elusive 
ash-barrel, would probably view with envy her 
down-east cousin that resides in the woods near 


established, and many a summer+visitor who has | Holbrook’s and Eddington ponds. 


profited by his sermons would gladly add to the | 


sum by a thank-offering. 


gested that the city buy a horse, “of sufficiently | 


urbane disposition,” ‘and have some one to show 
the boys and girls how to harness and drive him. 
These would be valuable accomplishments, the 
Manchester man thinks—and nobody will con- 
tradict him. But there are so many valuable 
accomplishments! And considering that the 
school day is only about five hours long, might 
not the children acquire a few of them during 
the other nineteen ? 


Many Bangor people have camps and cottages 
| on the shores of these ponds, which are in the | 


| towns of Holden and Eddington, Maine. Being | 

Asa gentle gibe, perhaps, at the teaching | unoccupied all winter, the cabins by the time 
of cooking and sewing in the public schools, a | spring comes are overrun with mice, and the first 
man in Manchester, New Hampshire, has sug- | thing for the man of the house to do, when the 





family arrives in June, is to get a cat. 
the womenfolk get down off the chairs and tables 
and walk on the floor. 

But when the family goes home in the fall, the | 
cat is liable to be left behind. That accounts | 
for the ill success experienced by men who trap | 
for mink and muskrat along the brooks leading | 
into the two ponds. Holden and Eddington | 


used to be fine hunting-grounds for such small | 


| game, but last winter the men engaged in the 


business frequently found nothing in their traps 


Comparing two of our states, a Boston | but dismembered fragments. There might be 


paper remarks—with a sort of mild wonderment | signs of a bloody struggle in the snow, but 
that such a thing could possibly be—that Ver- | always the robber of the traps had overpowered 
| the imprisoned mink or muskrat and eaten him 


mont is larger than Massachusetts, having an 


area of nine thousand five hundred and sixty- | 


three square miles, whereas the area of Massa- 
chusetts is but eight thousand five hundred and 
forty-six square miles. To this a Vermont paper 
ingenuously retorts that “if Vermont were 
squeezed down flat, the difference of area in her 
favor would be greater still.”” This does not | 
necessarily mean that anybody would be willing 
to have her squeezed flat. So long as there is 
land enough to provide firm anchorage for the 
Green Mountains, every citizen who has eyes 
and a soul will be satisfied with the state. 

The healthfulness of Hillsboro having 
recently been noted in this column, a friend in 
Temple, New Hampshire, hastens to put in a 
good word for his own town, where—it seems 
a fair inference from the facts he presents— 
people generally die of old age. In Temple, 
with a population of a little more than three 
hundred, between the dates of November 10, 1897, 
and October 5, 1899, a period of nearly twenty- 
three months, there was but one death, that of 
a man eighty-seven years old. It is true that 
between October 5, 1899, and March 26, 1900, 
two more deaths took place, but the deceased 
had reached the ages of sixty-seven and eighty- 
six respectively. The laurels, therefore, belong 
to Temple, which is earnestly requested to 
wear her honors meekly, since The Companion 


must decline to arbitrate the claims of other | 


communities, 


Infectious diseases being preventable 


diseases, a progressive community should be able | in 
to show a decrease in the number of deaths due | 
Massachusetts, since 1856, has made a | 
good record along this line, and it is summarized | 
| terror to alien hearts, while his war splendor 

encouraged his own people. 


to them. 


ip a recent bulletin of the State Board of Health. 
Scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, diphtheria, 
croup, typhoid, dysentery, consumption and | 


whooping-cough being grouped, it is stated that swept into the open at the head of his superb 


from 1856 to 1860 inclusive they caused about 
Seventy-three deaths per ten thousand of the 
Population: while in the latest period analyzed, 
1895 to 1899 inclusive, the deaths from these 
‘auses numbered only thirty-one and a fraction 
for each ten thousand of the population. Here 
'S & gain of more than sixty per cent. in only 
orty years, due in the main to more hygienic 
i uae of life and to sanitary precautions which, 
‘though the individual might neglect them, are 
\isely enforced by the community. We can 
hardly hope that the next forty years will see a 
corresponding reduction in the death-rate, but it 
'S Clear enough, as the case stands at present, 
that the ravages of the infectious diseases repre- 
ent much needless loss of life. 
In the early days of the Massachusetts 
‘ay Colony, probably about 1650, the “Whipple 
louse” was built in Ipswich. It must have 
‘een, then, the great house of the town,—which 
vas settled in 1633,—and it is known that, during 








almost to the last bone. 

One of the camps at Holbrook’s pond was 
kept open all winter by a Camden man and his 
two sons. The boys had a large family of | 


rabbits, which were allowed to roam around near | 
| the cabin. Hearing, one night, a noise in the 


rabbitry, writes a correspondent of the Lewiston | 


Journal, one of the boys looked out, and saw | 


some kind of an animal running toward the 
woods with a rabbit in its mouth. In spite of 
the darkness the boy tried a shot at the intruder, 
and next morning found he had killed one of 
these deserted tabbies that had turned wild—a 
cat that weighed twenty pounds, and was prob- 
ably fatter than she would ever have grown ina 
state of civilization. 

Thenceforward, with the joyous approval of 
the trappers who had lost mink and muskrat, the 
boys kept watch for these once domesticated cats, | 








large and plump, and as fierce as almost any | 
creature of the woods. But while the hunt was | 
in progress the cats carried off eleven rabbits,— 
not to speak of the trapped game they stole,—so 
no one seems quite to know which party came | 
out ahead. The one pleasing certainty, viewing | 
all from the standpoint of a lover of animals, is 
that while the deserted cats did live they lived 
well, 


Ld = | 
“ROMAN NOSE.” 
A magnificent savage, decked in all the panoply | 


| of war, is described by Gen. George A. Forsyth | 


“Thrilling Days in Army Life.” The “battle 
was on” between Indians and whites, and the | 
great chieftain, “Roman Nose,” had prepared | 
himself for the fray, hoping, no doubt, to strike | 


Roman Nose dashed gallantly forward,.and 


command. Mounted on a large, clean-limbed 
chestnut horse, he sat well forward on his 
barebacked charger, his knees passing under a 
horsehair lariat that twice loosely encircled the 
animal’s body. The horse’s bridle was grasped 
in his left hand, which was also closely wound in 
the flowing mane, and at the same time clutched 
his rifle at the guard. 

The butt of the rifle lay partially upon and 
across the animal’s neck, while the barrel, 
crossing diagonally in front of the rider’s body, 
rested slightly against the hollow of his left arm, 
leaving the right free to direct the course of his 
men. 

He was a man over six feet three inches in 
height, beautifully formed and, save for a crimson 
silk sash knotted around his waist and the 
moccasins on his feet, perfectly naked. His face 
was hideously painted in alternate lines of red 
and black, and his head crowned with a magnifi- 
cent war-bonnet from which, above the temples, 
rose two short, black buffalo horns, while an 





Incidentally it is shown | 


Then | of the Bath, Knight of the Double Eagle, Knight | 


As the command swept down upon us, he 
| drew his body to its full height and shook his 
| fist at us. Then, throwing back his head and 
glancing skyward, he struck the palm of his 


| and intensity. 

| Then came the charge. Crash! spoke our 
rifles. Warriors were falling, but myriads swept 

forward with yet w ilder yells. 

Crash! 
| Again they fall,.but Roman Nose still leads the 
| column. 
Again, and Roman Nose is down. 

horse lie dead together on the sand. 


He and his 


abandoned the field. 


WITHOUT REFERENCE TO KNIGHT. 
In spite of the cordial relations supposed to 


exist between the Anglo-Saxon nations, the| ‘ 
Englishman comes in for his share of Yankee |. 


raillery. The Indianapolis Sun relates that a 
scion of the British aristocracy, visiting America, 
| stepped up to a young man in the street, and 
| tapping hime on the shoulder, asked him for a 
| light for his cigar with this elaborate explanation : 


war-cry that I have never heard equaled in power | 


It was afternoon, however, before the Indians 


“Pardon me, my dear man, but could F trouble | 


you for a match? 
York, d’ye know ? 


This is my first visit to New | 
I’m a stranger, but on the | 


other side I am somebody of importance. I am | 


Sir Francis Daffy, Knight of the Garter, Knight 


| of the Golden Fleece, Knight of the Lron Cross. 
| D’ye mind telling me your name, ald chap?” 
With a deep and unmistakable brogue the 
| young man replied : 
“Me name is Michael Murphy, night before 
last, night before that, last night, to-night and 
every night—Michael Murphy.” 








N. F. Brooks, 17 Nicollet 


BELGIAN HARES. “sist? wei, Man: 


tng school. STAMMERERS ai Premont stboston. | 


MY SITUATION 


WITH T. BARKER CO. was obtained for me b 
Dardett coliene of Actual Business and S rthand. 
F. Adams, Lowell, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE: 694 Washington St., Boston, } J prospectus. 
INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


SERVICE. 
Write for petotnn, 















H. Sprin | 
256 Was Shington Str Street, pocten. 


éplen’s! ¢ Ulcers, i Salve Curse *OLD SORES 





cers, ~ ag ee alee Uleers, Varicose 
Uleers, Indolent Ulcers, Mercurial Ulcers, Gangrene, 
White Swelling, Fever Sores, all Old Sores. By mail, 
63 cents. £ert Goeert tion of case. Booklet Free. 

J. P. ALLEN, . 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THIS CHAIR 
GIVEN AWAY 





etc. Our premium Cata- 

logue yours for the asking. 
Write to-day. 

Home Supply Co., Dept. B, 70 Centre St., New Haven, Conn. 








PEEP O’ DAY POULTRY | 


SPECIALTIES. 


Brooders that have made us 
famous; best and most widely 
used. Accommodate from 50-to 100 
chickens. Prices 87 upward. 


Poultry-Houses made to ac- 
commodate from 10 to 100 hens, 
prices _ upward. Well-made and 
painted. Shipped in sections, easily 
put together. 






Day Specialties, includi pyeatios 


on Chicken-Raising, sent 

EGG om ag fine flock of thorou hbred 
W yandottes, large, hardy, 

brown-egg big  extte layers, 13 eggs, $1.00. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 





8 OFC} ce Wt Os > 8 
O10) |S) Os 


Gives the Desired 
Straight Front Effect. 


Vo Pins, Buttons or Sewing. 


A Great Improvement. 


TRY THEM. 


Sold by the Leading 


meliiasy 


Or Handsome Sample Pair, 
by mail, 25 cents. 
THE CLARK MFG. COM 
657 Washington St., 


PANY 
Boston 


Makers, 








With a prize assortment of | 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, | 





1901 Illustrated Catalogue of F a o | 











tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or - 
cement. Any one ~ 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
Stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it 

Don't neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 








Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conan. 
k.. gepo gep 











MOA. THE BETRAYAL, 
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From key to case everything is best that 
becomes a part of the 


McPhail Piano. 


Brilliant in tone — beautiful in appearance 


—reasonable in price. For sixty-two years 
Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 
E Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger. Send for it. 


A.M.McPhail PianoCo.,784 Washington6t., Boston. 














Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth, 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 

















A large, complete plant and trained perma- 
nent force are devoted exclusively to 


Developing and Printing 


for amateur photographers. Our work is 


prompt, and very succe ssful; our geto es mod- 


erate. Please send for price-list for Dev eloping 

and Printing —y favor us with a trial order. 

ANDRE LLOore 6 co., 
. A AR Street, ale 








Old Grist Mill 


| Wheat Coffee 


_ Quiets 
y) ew, The 
Nerves 











IV. 





“ BAKES THREE ROWS OF FOOD AT ON 


‘rite for handsome booklet to the 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass., 


THE YOUTH’S 


at once. 


out. 
ce.” 





GLENWOODS 


For Modern Homes! 


The Glenwood Home Grand range, with asbestos lined 
oven and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly 
It makes cooking easy. 

The Glenwood Hot Water Heater is cast in one piece. 
It has absolutely no joint or water connection to-leak or burn 
The inner bell is a most important feature, and all the 
little matters of care and management are handily arranged. 





| makers of the famous Glenwood Ranges and Heaters. 


COMPANION. 


Don’t Try To Keep House Without A Glenwood. 


Sold only 
first-class , a 








APRIL 25, 1901. 

















“CAST IN ONE PIECE.” 











Decorate your Home 


These Papter Mache art 1p are not made b 


other firm ~ Be United States. 
a in weight 

ress moh iron. A pin or tack will hold 
them om) ong le ‘Pap! er Mache takes a more natura! finish, 
and unlike plaster or iron does not peel, chip or break. 
For dens, cozy corners, libraries, halls, | ms 
reception rooms they are just what you want. 


Armor, 819,36x36in. ,fin-§ 7 


et they are vemastanty 


urable than sim- 


ish antique or bright 
iron. Wt. 41bs. Ex 


For other rt of Ar- 

Heads, Nub- 
priced 
from 50c to $10, ree our 
ads. in other magazines. 


If your dealer has none 
in stock send as his name, 
state your wants and we 
will see mcg bee are sup 
ied. Write for “Artistic 
rations,” a booklet 
sent free- shows many 
819 other pieces. 
Reference, First Nationa! Bank. 


National Papier Mache Wks, 412 8. Water St.Milwaukee, Wis. 











Old Carpets 


Made over into 


RUGS! 


ON’T store your old car- 

pets in the attic or lumber 
room, but send them to us 
and we will re-weave them into 
rugs that will be serviceable 
here, there and everywhere 
about the house. Our customers 
are pleased customers and glad- 








Burlington 





_ Route 


You Can’t Help 
Getting Well | 


in Colorado. 


The air is so delightful, the 
water so pure, and the nights 
so refreshingly cool. Then 
the hotels are excellent and 
the cost of a few weeks 
there is very moderate. 


It takes only two nights on the road 
to get there from New England 
by using our Chicago-Denver 
Limited train. 


Send to-day 6c in postage 
for our book on Colorado. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
with a good map. 

For tickets and sleeping-car berths kindly see 


W. J. O’MEARA, New England Passenger Agent 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











ly speak of us to their neighbors. 
Write for further particulars. 


Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 








“CRESCO” 





A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Disconnected 

in front, with 
Elastic 

at sides, 

Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$1.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 


“CRESCO.” Length 

















THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 








Jackson, Mich. 






















inal cookin, 
especially 


panion. 





Don’t make yourself and your house uncom- 
fortable this summer with a stove that radiates 
the heat. 
enjoy the comfort of a range that concentrates 
heat — does the cooking without heating the house — 
cooks and then cools—and keeps the cook cool. 


DETROIT JEWEL panee 


It is the greatest promoter of kitchen comfort—the greatest 
saver of kitchen labor ; 
ean do, and it is more economical. 


“Cooking by Gas,” a 

valuable manual for 

housekeepers ; contains 
about 200 new and orig- 
recipes written 
or this 
by Marion Harlan . 
J.Lincoln, Mrs. J. McK. Hill, 


and others. 
Mention The Youth’s Com- 


DETROIT 
STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Red-Hot Stove. 







Get a Detroit Jewel Gas Range and 







The 






is always cool. 






it does anything that a coal range 












am phlet 
Mrs. M 















many 
styles. 






free. 









Chicago, 
iil. 

















8 ewe is no better plan known 


to the human race than that 
of mixing — twice a week — with 
the food given little chicks a small 
quantity of SHERIDAN’S CONDI- 
TION POWDER, gradually in- 
creasing the amount until the 
pullets come to maturity. 

In following this simple plan 
you will be giving your chickens 
a good start in life and insure 
good results in the egg basket by 
October or November. 


30 Years’ 
Reputation 


is behind Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed- 
Dealers, or by mail. 25c. a pack- 
age, 5 for $1.00; large 2-lb. can, 
$1.20; 6 cans, $5. Express paid 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., 
Boston. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Free. 





With each New 
Companion 


Sewing Mach 
we give a full 


of NickKel-Plated 
Attachments. 2% 


ine 
set 





Would you know more about our 
send us 


superb Sewing Machine, 
your name and address upon a 


postal. 


of work 


We shall be glad to mail 
descriptive Booklets, also samples 
done on the Machine. 





WE OFFER THREE STYLES. 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


Style 1, $19.00 
Style 2, $21.75 
Style 3, $24.75 





Sold with our guarantee to refund 
the full amount of the purchase 
money if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Each Machine WARRANTED FOR TEN 
YEARS, and safe delivery guaranteed. 
We pay the freight to any R. R. 
freight office in New England. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY 


201 Columbus Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 























